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Letters 


$a 


In Search Of WildBird 


I received my first issue of Wild Bird, 
and | love it! I have always had a 
fascination with hummingbirds and 
was quite surprised that you have an 
annual issue dedicated to these amaz- 
ing little birds. 

I found all the articles very interest- 
ing, and | especially enjoyed the 
“Birder’s Quiz’—what a wonderful way 
of testing yourself . 

Because I have just subscribed to 
your magazine, I realize that I have 
missed other issues that are just as 
interesting as this one. Is there a list of 
back issues available? 

Susan Richardson 

Brantford, Ontario 


Yes, we do have a list of back issues that 
provides an account of the feature articles 
in each issue. For a copy of the list or to 
order specific issues, write to WildBird 
Back Issues, P.O. Box 6050, Mission Viejo, 
CA 92690. There is a $4 charge for each 
back issue. 


Albino Fan 

I was thrilled to read your answer in 
“WidBird Q&A” about the albino car- 
dinal. I was about to write to you about 
our neighborhood robin that has white 
splashes of plumage. It almost looks 
like paint. I was not aware of any 
albino birds, but 1 am now! 

I was wondering where | might get a 
copy of the October 1990 WildBird 
issue that you mentioned has an_ar- 
ticle on albinism entitled “A Lighter 
Shade Of Pale.” 1am anew subscriber, 
and my magazines do not go that far 
back. Thank you. (Please see the above 
response for back-issue information). 

Joanne Kahaiyan 

East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


Home-made Feeder 

Here is an excellent idea for a bird 
feeder. It is made from two old gar- 
bage-can lids, one slightly larger than 
the other. The lids are separated by a 
block of wood and held together with 
strands of wire. | used a wooden post, 
measuring about four feet long to 


Photo: Rose Campbell 


mount the feeder on. 

A discarded three-foot section of 
round, metal, heating-duct pipe was 
placed around the post to make it 
squitrel-proof. The ducting is avail- 
able at most hardware stores. We keep 
our feeder four and one-half feet off the 
ground, out of reach of even the high- 
est-jumping squirrels. 

Rose Campbell 

Gloucester, Virginia 


Evening Grosbeaks feed at an 
innovative, squirrel-proof feeder. 





























Cool Hummingbirds 

There was considerable information 
about hummingbirds in the May 1991 
issue of WildBird. In regard to how low 
a temperature a hummingbird can tol- 
erate, last December, Costa’s Hum- 
mingbirds had beenat our feeder drink- 
ing sugar water for several weeks. One 
morning the thermometer registered 
only 20 degrees, but the Costa’s ar- 
rived soon after daylight, active as ever. 

Willard Dilley 

Green Valley, Arizona 


Nutty Magpies 
I was interested to read the letter 
from a Riverdale, New York, reader 
(“Letters,” May 1991) regarding Blue 
Jays that love peanuts. 
My story involves magpies and pea- 
nuts. I have been feeding magpies in a 


vacant lot with cottonwood trees next 
to my work building for more than 
four years. 

The magpies are absolutely nuts for 
peanuts and any other nuts I leave 
them. They must have nut caches 
throughout the area. 

When eating peanuts, the magpies 
remove the skin from the nut-meat 
first. They try to fill their throat with as 
many nut-meats as they can before 
flying off. 

When confronted with several pea- 
nuts, they seem to weigh each one 
before flying off with the heaviest pea- 
nut. Some will try to hold two or even 
three unshelled peanuts in their beaks. 

Ittook mea long time to win over the 
magpies’ confidence, and even now 
they will come within arm’s length but 
will not take anything from my hand. 

Carl Schultz 

Denver, Colorado 


Towhee Antics 

We live on an acre of land that 
contains about 100 trees, so we have a 
literal bird haven. We are retired and 
spend a lot of time watching birds 
from our dining-room window. Once, 
we counted as many as 40 cardinals 
feeding at one time. 

We remembera time whena bird we 
had never seen before came to feed on 
our land. We quickly fetched our bird 
book and discovered it was a Rufous- 
sided Towhee. 

What amused us about this particu- 
lar bird was that it did not like to feed 
on the snow like the other birds. This 
bird would pick up a sunflower seed, 
run over near the house where there 
was no snow, and eat it. Then it would 
go back for another. Oh, what fun we 
had watching him. Several towhees 
came to feed for a few days and then 
disappeared. 

Of all the birds that have come to 
feed, the towhee and its antics have 
fascinated us the most. 

Fred and Delores Kumwiede 

Buffalo, Missouri 


Thank you to all our readers who 
sent letters to WildBird. Send your 
lettersto: WildBird Letters, P.O. 
Box 6050, Mission Viejo, CA 


92690. 
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Through the Looking Glass 





Neighbors 


by STEPHEN INGRAHAM 


ecember: A neighbor called to re- 

port a hawk hunting birds at her 
feeder—what should she do? I know 
that the bird she described is a male 
Cooper’s Hawk, as it has been hunting 
at my feeders, too. 

I told my neighbor the hawk is a 
predator—hunting birds is how it lives. 
She could move her feeder under a bit 
more cover, but ultimately she should 
learn to enjoy watching the hawk as 
she enjoys watching the other birds. It 
is all part of the same show. 

March: A large immature female 
Cooper's Hawk is spending a lot of 
time around the area with a smaller 
male Cooper’s Hawk in adult plum- 
age. | see her in flight over the New 
Mexico sage fields. She seems so large 
that I wonder at first if she is a North- 
ern Goshawk. 

April: During the past few weeks, | 
have seen both the male and the female 
Cooper’s Hawks, separately, around 
the elms behind my neighbor's house. 
These are birds that are supposed to be 
shy and wary of humans? 

May 3: No doubt about it. The male 
Cooper's Hawk is building a nest in the 


elm directly over the backyards of two 
houses. | watched him carrying in fair- 
sized branches. I heard wood rending 
in an elm above our garage and looked 
up to see him twisting off a branch. 

Once the male selected the site, 
within a day or so the immature female 
began helping with nest building. Chas- 
ing down a vague memory, I checked 
The Birder’s Handbook (Ehrlich, Dobkin 
and Wheye, Simon and Schuster Inc., 
1988) and found that up to 20 percent 
of nesting Cooper’s females are imma- 
ture. Ah! 

May 22: The female is huddled down 
on the nest. Is she incubating eggs? 

Now that the weather is improving, 
the backyard under the nest (complete 
with a sandbox and swing set) is the 
daily haunt of six to eight preschoolers. 
I wonder how the hawk will fare incu- 
bating eggs over the racket, especially 
because this is obviously her first nest. 

[hope to persuade the school to lend 
me their painting scaffold. I plan to put 
it up on the garage roof to take some 
photographs of the hawks. I do not 
want to get too close. After all, this is 
the female’s first nest. 

June 1: Fortwo weeks now, the winds 
have been so strong that I do not dare 
use the scaffold. The female sits on the 
nest like a gull on the sea with the 
branches tossing like waves. Every 
morning I expect to see that the nest 
has disintegrated from under her and 








Photo: Immature Cooper’s Hawk by Stephen Ingraham 





blown away. 

June 24: The female is still sitting 
tight on the nest. I never see her off of 
it, and she is beginning to look some- 
what bedraggled; very nest-worn. 

I do not see the male much. I saw 
him earlier in the month chasing a 
Say’s Phoebe in our yard and several 
times in the pinyon/juniper up on the 
hogback trail a mile behind the house. 
I wonder if he is carrying food to his 
mate. 

July 7: The female is off the nest this 
morning. I have seen the male hunting 
in the elms more regularly for the past 
few days also. Have the eggs hatched? 

From the scaffolding | can see the 
female feeding a small bird to at least 
two chicks. What strange creatures— 
fluffy white balls with beaks, eyes and 
flipper-like wings. 

July 17: How they grow! Iam on the 
scaffolding when I hear the male call 
behind me. | watch him fly toward a 
power pole 200 yards from the nest 
with a bird. He alights and calls again. 

The female flies from the nest and 
seconds before she reaches the pole, 
the male takes off, obviously leaving 
the kill balanced on top of the pole. 
She lands and spends five minutes 
plucking the bird before bringing it 
back to the chicks in the nest. Three 
downies are visible today. 

July 27: We have been in Colorado 
for a week, birding and wildflowering. 
In the time we were gone, the white 
fuzzballs have begun to show a few 
dark feathers on their backs and legs. 
They call all the time. The count is still 
three chicks. 

July 28: A very small downy hawk 
chick fell from the nest. I surmise that 
there must have been four eggs! 

July 30: Two of the larger chicks fell 
or were pushed from the nest today. 
There are still two chicks left at the 
nest. That makes at least five eggs 
hatched; not bad for an immature fe- 
male. 

August 1: The chicks are hopping all 
around the branches of the elm. There 
is generally one chick on the nest and 
one five to 10 feet away. They call back 
and forth in two different pitches— 
lower first, then higher—but | think 
both birds can make either call. 

August 8: | guess I should start calling 
them fledglings now. One is on the 
roof of the house 50 feet from the nest, 


and the other is 75 feet away in another 
elm. Flight is obviously still a risky 
business, and the art of landing is still 
quite beyond them. They simply hope 
and crash. 

August 19: hada great photo session 
today. The fledglings have taken over 
my scaffolding. I am so close I cannot 
get a full body shot at 16x with my 
800mm lens. 

One of the fledglings was perched 
on the picnic table five feet from the 
house yesterday. The female is still 
around, bringing in food, but the 





fledglings are beginning to fly at birds. 

I use the word “at” because by the 
time the young hawk arrives, the birds 
are long gone. The fledgling lands pre- 
cariously on a metal light pole, finds 
itself alone and looks offended and 
slightly confused. 

August 30: All the hawks have left the 
area. I have not seen the male, the 
female or the fledglings for several 
daysnow. The nestis empty in the tree. 

I certainly hope they will be back 
next summer. Cooper’s Hawks make 


good neighbors. WB 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 


To Find A Godwit, God Willing 


by ANN MARIE GEIGER 


t seemed like my best chance ever. 
A Hudsonian Godwit had been 
sighted for almost a week at Tinicum 
Environmental Center in Philadelphia. 
The large uncommon sandpiper had 
been seen daily in about the same spot. 

Although Hudsonian Godwits made 
occasional appearances at various lo- 
cations near my home, I had never 
seen the bird in my 15 years of birding. 
Maybe this was my chance. | immedi- 
ately planned an early morning trip to 
the center and gathered my birding 
equipment—binoculars, scope, cam- 
era, field guide, bug repellent and food. 

| knew that Tinicum’s freshwater 
impoundment had been drained re- 
cently to kill off the overpopulated 
carp, and the newly exposed mud flats 
would attract many shorebirds. I ar- 
rived at 8:30a.m. and slowly began my 
drive along the five-mile dike that 
circled the impoundment. 

When | reached the location where 
the godwit had been seen most often, 
I quickly searched but saw no sign of it. 
I scoped the hundreds of birds that 
were gathered, butas far as could see, 
no Hudsonian Godwit was present. 

There were, however, many egrets, 
herons and small shorebirds enjoying 
the feast that the low water levels had 
revealed. Stranded fish lay everywhere, 
and the fish-eating birds merely had to 
reach down and pick them up. 

There were also hundreds of yellow- 
legs and Killdeers feeding on the abun- 
dant supply of insects and worms that 
normally would be much harder to 
find. It was all interesting to watch, but 
I moved on, hoping that the godwit 
was farther ahead. 

Icontinued searching, but there was 
little movement in the heat. The tem- 
perature was over 85, and the humid- 
ity was getting unbearable. | turned 
the air conditioner on and off, trying to 
stay cool and at the same time keep the 
car from overheating. 


After sighting a Hudsonian Godwit, 
the author has focused her search 
for a Marbled Godwit next. 





About 10a.m., I reached the end of 
the dike, but I determinedly turned 
around with great hopes of finding the 
Hudsonian Godwit at its favored spot. 
As I slowly made my way back, the sun 
disappeared as a storm was quickly 
approaching. 

I drove faster, but stopped periodi- 
cally to check out birds. lasked people 
whether they had seen the by-now- 
infamous godwit, but all they talked 
about was the stifling heat. 

The wind was picking up and the 
sky blackened. I hurried on. As Ineared 
the spot, | stopped once more. Two 
people reported just seeing the godwit 
up ahead. | quickly drove on, my heart 
racing. 

As | rolled down my window and 
positioned my spotting scope, gusty 
winds broke loose, stirring up clouds 
of dirt and leaves. Birds took off in a 
blur of wings and loud calls. 

Within a few minutes, few birds 
were left. Still | searched. Lightning 
flashed, and then the heavy rain began, 
destroying all visibility. | pulled in my 
equipment and rolled up my window, 
disappointed. 








Photo: Marbled Godwit by Paul M. Konrad 


ra es 





For now, | had to be content with 
flipping through my field guide and 
looking at pictures of the bird I had 
missed by seconds. I was still deter- 
mined, but all | could do was wait out 
the storm. 

The brief summer storm seemed to 
last forever, but finally the rain slowed. 
| began to search for the godwit again 
in earnest, renewed by the brightening 
sky and slightly cooler air. 

I scoped through the birds over and 
over again. Another hour went by and 
still no godwit. | was losing my enthu- 
siasm. My eyes were weary and I was 
not sure if | would be able to identify a 
Hudsonian Godwit if 1 did see one. 

Finally, my persistence was re- 
warded. | picked up a godwit in the 
distance through my scope. It was 
calmly feeding among yellowlegs and 
other shorebirds. 

Although visibility was not good, | 
could make out its larger size, dark 
legs, black tail and long, slightly up- 
turned bill. It was definitely a godwit, 
but which one? 

Just then the bird made a small leap, 
revealing the black-and-white wing 
pattern thatis distinct to the Hudsonian 
Godwit. That was all 1 needed! 

Elated, I just stared at the godwit, 
wondering ifithad been there allalong. 
After about 20 minutes, I decided to 
try to get closer. 

I soon had an excellent view of the 
beautiful sandpiper, right down to its 
two-toned bill. As the bird dabbed in 
the mud, | noted that it was molting 
from breeding to winter plumage. 

Although it still had some dark red- 
brown on its breast and belly, most of 
its head, back and vent had molted to 
their pale-gray winter colors. At one 
point, the godwit stopped feeding and 
stretched his leg and wing, again, re- 
vealing its black-and-white underwing 
pattern 

After all the years and especially 
after the last five hours of searching, I 
could do nothing else but watch the 
beautiful bird in awe. But, the 
Hudsonian Godwit, indifferent to all 
the people who had come from afar to 
see it, just kept feeding. 

| headed for home delighted at fi- 
nally seeing a Hudsonian Godwit. | 
could not help but wonder if the 
Marbled Godwit would be as hard to 


find. @ 
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Cornell University’s 
Living Bird Quarterly said the 
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EE 
Finding New Birds 


I n the time of John James Audubon, 
many new birds were still being 
found and named as 18th-century ex- 
plorers penetrated western North 
America. Audubon described and 
named several species and had birds 
named after him as well. 

But 150 years later, new birds are 
still being found! Among the most 
exciting new discoveries are a parrot 
from South America and a striped- 
babbler from the Philippines. 

Charlie Mund, researcher for Wild- 
life Conservation International, re- 
cently observed a small parrot he 
thought might be a new species in 
Manu National Park in Peru. The new 
species was verified by John O’Neill, 
who collected a number of the parrots 
during an expedition to survey the 
birdlife in the tropical forests along the 
border of Peru and Brazil. 

The five-inch-long green parakeet 
with bluish coloration on its forehead 
and crown was named the Amazonian 
Parrotlet. Although it appears that this 
parrotlet has a fairly wide distribution 
insoutheast Peru, north Bolivia and 
probably western Brazil, it was just 
overlooked, according to Dr. O'Neill, a 
staff research associate with the Mu- 
seum of Natural Science at Louisiana 
State University. 

O'Neill is no novice at finding and 
describing new birds. He has described 
and illustrated 12 species, mostly from 
Peru, where he has studied birds for 
almost 30 years. For more information 
about the Amazonian Parrotlet, read- 
ers can refer to the April 1991 issue of 
the scientific journal The Auk. 

The Panay Striped-Babbler is an- 
other new bird, discovered and de- 
scribed by Pedro Gonzales of the Na- 
tional Museum of the Philippines, and 
Robert Kennedy of the Cincinnati 
Museum of Natural History. This small 
brown bird is distinguished by its white 
face and lore, a dark eye stripe and 
bold streaks on its breast. 

Gonzales and Kennedy found the 
Panay Striped-Babbler in the moun- 
tain forests of Mount Baloy above 3000 
feet on the island of Panay in the Phil- 


ippines. Although this species was 
found to be the most common bird in 
the high elevation forests of Mount 
Baloy and adjacent peaks, few orni- 
thologists had visited the area previ- 
ously. The species was simply over- 
looked, just like the Amazonian 
Parrotlet. 

The Panay Striped-Babbler’s range 
appears to parallel areas of mossy for- 
est, where mosses cover the tree 
branches. Three similar babbler-shrike 
species are found on the Philippine 
islands of Luzon, Palawan and Negros. 
For more information about the Panay 
Striped-Babbler, refer to the Septem- 
ber 1990 issue of The Wilson Bulletin. 

According to Ralph Browning, mu- 
seum specialist with the National Mu- 
seum of Natural History at the 
Smithsonian Institution, new birds are 
still being discovered each year. Most 
new descriptions are subspecies (races) 
that are found to be distinct forms of 
known species, but new species and 
even new genera are described. 

For instance, Browning points out 
that 20 new taxa (subspecies, species 
or genera) were described in 1987, 7 in 
1988, 15 in 1989 and 12 in 1990. He 


adds that most new birds are being 
found in northwestern South America, 
the Philippines and southern Africa. 

Finding new species is often associ- 
ated with remote locations but also 
coincides with specialists that spend 
time in the field at given locations. In 
addition, some subspecies are “found” 
by comparing museum specimens and 
determining obvious geographic dif- 
ferences in the coloration or size of 
well-known birds. 


What’s Happening? 

e August 5-9. A photographic work- 
shop entitled “Photographing the Sum- 
mer Hiawatha” is being offered by 
Deerfield at Stonington Photography 
Workshops. Instructor Jim Young will 
conduct lectures and field trips where 
participants can photograph the wild- 
life, forests and waterways of Hiawatha 
National Forest. For more information 
about this and other photography 
workshops, contact: Deerfield at 
Stonington Photo Workshops, 701 Elm 
Street, Essexville, Michigan 48732; 
(517) 893-6402. 

e August 10-16 and 24-29. The Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society is sponsor- 





ing a Natural History Field School at 
the Wellfleet Bay Wildlife Sanctuary. 
August programs includ Nature Pho- 
tography (August 10-16) and Birding 
Cape Cod (August 24-29). For more 
information, contact Chris Brothers, 
Wellfleet Bay Wildlife Sanctuary, P.O. 
Box 236, South Wellfleet, Massachu- 
setts 02663; (508) 349-2615. 

¢ August 18. The eighth annual 
Camden State Park Wildlife Art Ex- 
hibit will be held at the scenic North 
Picnic Area from noon to 6:00p.m. For 
more information, contact Paul Otto, 
Camden State Park, Route 1, Box 9, 
Lynd, Minnesota 56157-9703; (507) 
865-4530. 

¢ August 18-25. Hummingbird Photo 
Workshops will be held at Ramsey 
Canyon, Arizona, a well-known hum- 
mingbird hot spot that also hosts more 
than 100 other species of birds. Four 
intensive two-day workshops provide 
instruction in hummingbird photog- 
raphy techniques, including flash pho- 
tography, which will ensure better 
hummingbird photographs. For more 
information contact Clayton Fogle at 
P.O. Box 2354, Goleta, California 
93118-23454; (805) 968-4271. 
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How To Select A Bird-Photography Workshop 


Photo File 


Article and Photographs by BOBBY HARRISON 


Choe the training you are look- 


ing for and your money’s worth 
from a bird-photography workshop 
are not necessarily easy tasks. Perhaps 
the best advice Ican pass alongis to ask 
the instructor the right questions be- 
fore you sign up. This could mean the 
difference between an enjoyable learn- 
ing experience and a lot of frustration. 
But first, you must determine exactly 
what you are looking for in a photog- 
raphy workshop. 

Bird-photography enthusiasts often 
look in the back of a nature photogra- 
phy magazine where they may find 
dozens of workshops offered by pro- 
fessional nature photographers. De- 
ciding which of these will teach you 
the most about bird photography can 
become a real chore. But if you are 
interested in bird photography exclu- 
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sively, your field will be narrowed 
considerably as there are only a couple 
of companies that specialize in bird- 
photography workshops. 

First, decide whether you are look- 
ing fora tour to take you to an area rich 
in birds, a seminar that provides class- 
room instruction on methods and 
theory, or a workshop that provides a 
blend of field work and instructional 
lectures. 

Photographic tours usually direct 
groups to an area that offers plenty of 
birds as photographic subject matter, 
and gives participants the opportunity 
to photograph in a number of loca- 
tions. Tours usually last from a few 
days to two or three weeks and run on 
astrict schedule. They rarely have struc- 
tured classes or a working professional 
to instruct participants in photographic 








methods. 

Seminars are classes that generally 
last one or two days. Photography semi- 
narsare geared toward structured class- 
room instruction in theory and meth- 
ods, and most seminars do not include 
field work. However, some seminars 
may include a critique section in which 
participants can show their work and 
have it critiqued by the seminar in- 
structor and sometimes by other semi- 
nar participants. 

A workshop is the best of both 
worlds. It provides structured class- 
room instruction, as well as instruc- 
tion in the field. A workshop that 
caters to people interested in bird pho- 
tography is usually held at a birding 
hot spot that offers the best locations 
and plenty of opportunities to photo- 
graph wild birds. 


To make sure that you select the 
program that is best for you, ask the 
workshop instructor specific questions 
relating to your personal interests and 
the focus of the workshop. Ask how 
much of the workshop is devoted to 
the specifics of bird photography. Al- 
though many workshops visit areas 
that are rich in bird-photo opportuni- 
ties, they may cover other topics such 
as macro and landscape photography, 
which will add to your experience, but 
will also take time from your bird- 
photography opportunities. 

Ask if there is a limit to the number 
of participants in the workshop and 
what the student/instructor ratio is. A 
workshop with 10 or less photogra- 
phers will allow ample time for indi- 
vidual attention. The instructor will be 
able to analyze your specific needs and 





There are many questions you must 
ask of yourself and the instructor 
before you book a bird-photogra- 
phy workshop. By asking questions, 
you will ensure that you get the 
most out of the time and expense 
you invest in a workshop. 





performance better. 

Is the workshop geared to begin- 
ners, intermediate or advanced pho- 
tographers? This is an important con- 
sideration. If you are a beginner, you 
may not understand some of the ad- 
vanced techniques offered in an inter- 
mediate class, and advanced photog- 
raphers may not be satisfied with the 
lack of new information passed along 
to beginner photographers. 

The questions seem endless. What 
kind of equipment should you bring? 
What is the preferred range of lenses 
needed? Will you need extension tubes, 
cable releases, flashes, off-camera flash 
sync cords or other equipment? What 
kind of film does the instructor pre- 
fer—slides, print film or both? What 
ASA film would be appropriate? 

Will film processing be available? 
Critiquing of photographs taken dur- 
ing the workshop is extremely helpful 
and should be offered. One of the best 
learning toolsisacritique, and through 
it the participant gets immediate feed- 
back when incorporating the methods 
and concepts taught. 

On with the questions: How much 


film is likely to be used during the 
course of the workshop? How much 
film is expected to be processed while 
onthe workshop for critique purposes? 
Should you bring photographs or slides 
for the instructor to evaluate to see 
what your level of experience is before 
you enter the workshop? 

I find that most participants shoot 
20 to 40 rolls on my five-day bird- 
photo workshops, with the average 
person processing approximately two 
or three rolls per day for critique. How- 
ever, I had one participant who shot 
over 100 rolls of film in five days. 

Another important consideration is: 
How much of the workshop will be 
geared to field photography verses 
classroom instruction? Preferably a 
workshop should be scheduled to 
spend days in the field photographing 
with the aid of an instructor; evenings 
should be devoted to classroom-type 
lectures and slide presentations. 

Is the workshop group on location 
before sunrise and at sundown? Is the 
group’s daily itinerary planned? Will 
you receive a copy ahead of time? 

A well-planned workshop should 
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The opportunity to photograph rare birds, like this juvenile Roseate 
Spoonbill, in exotic places under the direction of a professional photogra- 
pher provides an intensive learning experience for workshop participants. 
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have a daily schedule to follow. How- 
ever, a daily schedule should be open 
enough to allow for changes necessi- 
tated by a variety of elements such as 
weather and the availability of subject 
matter. If you find a hot spot that offers 
a wealth of birds under prime lighting 
conditions, it is hard to break away 
when the next spot may not be. At the 
same time, if it is raining and the birds 
just are not active, you may want to 
move on ahead of schedule in hopes of 
finding a location more conducive to 
your interests. 

Be sure to inquire about the course 
content. What subjects will be cov- 
ered? Important topics that should be 
covered in a bird-photo workshop in- 
clude the usual photographic topics 
such as exposure, composition, equip- 
ment and the use of flash. Bird-related 
topics such as bird behavior, fright 
radius, stalking, use of blinds, birds in 
flight, bird portraits, action photogra- 
phy, environmental and behavioral 
shots, and how to use your backyard 
bird feeder as a bird-photography stu- 
dio should also be covered. 

Get an idea of what kinds of birds 
you are most likely to photograph. 
When photographing birds in the wild, 
no one can promise a particular spe- 
cies, but through the instructor’s past 
experience, you should be able to get a 
good idea of what species you are most 
likely to encounter. 

Do not hesitate to ask workshop 
instructors about their credentials. Is 
the instructor a teacher, working pro- 
fessional or both? How long has the 
instructor taught bird-photography 
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workshops, and how many has he 
presented during that period? Has the 
instructor had photographs or articles 
published? Does the instructor have a 
thorough knowledge of birds as well as 
photography? To excel in bird photog- 
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Bobby Harrison is the director and photogra- 
phy instructor of SouthWing Photo Workshops in 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
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Do not hesitate to ask workshop 
instructors about their credentials. Is 
the instructor a teacher, working pro- 
fessional or both? How long has the 
instructor taught bird-photography 
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workshops, and how many has he 
presented during that period? Has the 
instructor had photographs or articles 
published? Does the instructor have a 
thorough knowledge of birds as well as 
photography? To excel in bird photog- 
raphy, a knowledge of both photogra- 
phy and birds is essential. 

Most important, find out what is 
included in the cost of the workshop. 
Some workshops may be all-inclusive 
covering all costs such as transporta- 
tion, food and lodging. However, oth- 
ers may cover the cost of the workshop 
instruction only, with the participant 
providing his own transportation, buy- 
ing his meals and making his own 
motel reservations. This, of course, 
will make for appreciable price differ- 
ences, so be sure you understand what 
is covered in the price. 

Once you have selected a workshop, 
be ready for a fast-paced, learning- 
intensive experience. After the work- 
shop is over, evaluate what you have 
learned. At a workshop you will be 
introduced tonumerous new concepts, 
as well as have new light shed on old 
techniques. It will be hard to remem- 
ber everything, but if you take notes at 
lectures and in the field when you are 
putting methods to practical use, you 
will always be able to refer back to your 
workshop instruction. 

If you leave a workshop feeling you 
have picked up a couple of new con- 
cepts that will improve your bird pho- 
tography, then you have had a positive 
experience. Notes taken during the 
workshop will give you fuel for further 
study when you get home, and you 
will continue to see the fruits of the 
instruction you received while in the 
field for a long time to come. 

Although you will take a workshop 
to learn new techniques, improve and 
expand your portfolio, and share ideas 
with others about the subject of bird 
photography, you will also make new 
friends and enjoy the camaraderie of 
learning with others who share your 
interest in birds and photography. And 
do not forget to take the time to sit 
down and take a closer look at what 
you are photographing—simply enjoy 
the birds you have come to capture on 


film. we 


Bobby Harrison is the director and photogra- 
phy instructor of SouthWing Photo Workshops in 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
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The Amazing 

















hen I sell prints of my wildlife 
photographs at art fairs around 
the country, one photo always 
receives a lot of comments. It is a shot of two 
Western Grebes doing their courtship dance, 
called rushing. 
“What kind of birds are those?” is a comm 
query. 
“Western Grebes,” I reply. 
“Greves?” 
“No, grebes.” 
“Amazing!” they sigh, and continue to the 
next booth. 
Yes, these common but little-known birds 
are amazing, as are the rest of the grebe family, 


Pied-billed Grebes are the most wide- 
ranging North American grebe, but they 


are rarely seen in a family group. 








which numbers seven North Ameri- 
can species. My interest in grebes 
started more than six years ago when I 
encountered my first Eared Grebe ina 
central Montana marsh. Since that time, 
I have logged many joy-filled hours 
photographing all seven of our native 
grebes. 

My first attempts at grebe photogra- 
phy were frustrating to say the least. 
My land blind was always in the wrong 
location to capture the decisive mo- 
ments. So, I decided to join the grebes 
and become part of their world by 
building a floating blind. 

With a fisherman’s float tube as a 
base, I fashioned a camouflage cover 
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out of nylon and fastened it to the tube 
cover and a fiberglass frame. A zip- 
pered hole in front for my lens and a 
couple of mesh viewing ports were all 
Ineeded tocomplete my blind. Islipped 
into a pair of chest waders, and I was 
ready for action. 

Over the years, I have seen plenty of 
action. Drifting out into a shallow 
marsh well before a May or June dawn, 
I usually can find grebes consumed in 
courting, mating and defending their 
territories. 

Sometimes I would get some excit- 
ing photos. Other times, I would come 
home empty-handed. No matter what 
my photographic success, the sights, 


sounds and smells of the marsh always 
filled me with a sense of satisfaction. 

The center of all grebe activity is the 
nest. Construction, mating, egg lay- 
ing, hatching and early chick rearing 
all take place there. 

With a little luck and a lot of pa- 
tience, I get my best photos near the 
nest. I park my float tube in two or 
three feet of water, within 400mm lens 
distance of one or more nests. Then, I 
simply watch and photograph as the 
grebes go about their daily rountines. 

I have had Western Grebes perform 
their spectacular rushing display so 
close to my blind that the splash from 
their churning feet sprayed the front of 





my camera lens. Eared Grebes have 
submarined right under my tube. 

Once, an hour-old Pied-billed Grebe 
mistook me for its mother and tried to 
crawl aboard my float tube. The chick 
was so persistent that I finally had to 
pick it up and place it in a patch of 
vegetation. I then made a quick get- 
away while the hapless chick struggled 
to free itself before rejoining its real 
mother and siblings. 

Another time, a female Western 
Grebe with a newly hatched chick let 
me get incredibly close to her nest. So 
close in fact, that I had to put an 
extension tube on my 400mm lens so 
Icould focus at a distance of only eight 








feet. I was able to approach this close 
because I had been photographing this 
same bird for three days, and it became 
accustomed to my presence. 

I inched my way ever so slowly to- 
ward the nest, carefully watching the 
grebe’s expression as I invaded her 
privacy. At the slightest hint of alarm I 
would hold my position or even back 
off until she settled down. The next 
day, this same bird let me photograph 
the hatching of her second chick. 

Not every aspect of grebe photogra- 
phy is so enjoyable, however. Some- 
times sitting in a float tube all day can 
be rather unpleasant and downright 
dangerous. 

Every time I push my tube along in 
shallow water, the pungent aroma of 
rotten eggs bubbles up from the marsh 
bottom. This unmistakable smell of 





rotting marsh vegetation takes a little 
getting used to. Ironically, this odor 
has come to smell as sweet as the most 
expensive perfume to me because it 
has been an integral part of so many 
memorable times afield. 

When in the float tube, I usually 
focus my attention on creatures float- 
ing on top of the water. However, Iam 
often reminded that life also exists 
below the surface. Some shallow water 
ponds are the habitats of many species 
of fish, including carp. During June 
and July these large bottom-feeders 
move into shallow water. There have 
been times when these fish, some 
exceding three feet in length and weigh- 
ing more than 50 pounds, have inad- 
vertently bumped into my wader-clad 
foot scaring the #/*! out of themselves 
and me. 





Some of the intimate details of grebe behavior include the spectacular 
rushing display of the Western Grebe (left), and mating behavior of the 
similar Clark’s Grebe (above). 
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Being submerged past your waist in 
cold marsh water for hours at a time is 
quite uncomfortable. The water tem- 
perature in early spring is often near 
the freezing mark. In fact, there have 
been mornings when I had to break a 
skim of ice from the surface of a pond 
to float my blind. On days like this, it 
is difficult to keep the camera from 
shaking due to my shivering. Even 
when dressed in thermal underwear 
and winter clothing, hypothermia is 
always a concern. 

Although nothing can beat a float 
tube for photographing waterbirds, it 
isnot very maneuverable. For instance, 
I happened across a cow moose and 
her calf feeding in the shallows while 
photographing a nest. I just prayed the 
moose did not have an aversion to 
camouflage! She easily could have over- 
taken the blind and have done great 
damage to it and me. I have been in this 
type of predicament several times— 
luckily, without consequence. 

Whenever I begin photographing a 
new species, I try to find out as much 
as I can about the animal before head- 
ing into the field. The grebes were no 
exception. However, it was disappoint- 
ing to find that very little had been 
written about this unique family of 
birds. 

Some books and scientific reports 
mentioned many of the behavioral 
characteristics of the birds. However, 
there was no clue as to why the birds 
behave in such an unusual manner. 


So, most of my knowledge 
about these birds came from 
my own field experiences. 

I found that the different 
grebe species have a lot in 
common. They all nest on 
the water, building platform 
nests of vegetation that they 
collect from the marsh bot- 
tom. 

Sometimes they nest in the 
cover of shoreline vegetation. 
Other times, they build their 
nests in open water. These 
are the nests that interest a 
photographer most, as the 
birds are easily photo- 
graphed from any angle with- 
out worrying about a dis- 
tracting background. 

Grebes mate on the nest 
and, of course, lay their eggs 
there. I have been fortunate 
enough to photograph both 
of these rarely seen events. 
The first is quite comical, the 
other miraculous. 

Grebes, like loons, have a 
hard time maneuvering on 
land because their legs are situated to 
the rear of their bodies, which aids 
them in diving. To mate, the male 
grebe mounts the female’s back. After 
mating, the male is unable to back off 
the nest the way he jumped on. His 
only recourse is to continue forward, 
and he often steps on the head of the 
female and splashes her into the water 








A downy Red-necked Grebe chick rides high and dry on an adult’s back, a 
common behavior among members of the grebe family. 
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Grebes are wary waterbirds, but by using a 
floating blind, the author captured a portrait 
of this Pied-billed Grebe in breeding plumage. 


as he blunders forward. Both parties 
then continue as if nothing out of the 
ordinary has happened—and, of 
course, it has not—it is typical grebe 
mating behavior. 

Laying an egg would appear to be 
quite painful. But when I have wit- 
nessed females grebes laying eggs, they 
did not appear stressed by the process. 

The egg, which is a beautiful pale- 
blue color, emerges in stages. First it 
comes out a little, then retreats; then it 
comes out a little farther, and so on. 
When the egg is finally laid, the female 
usually leaves the nest and resumes 
feeding. 

Often as not, the male is the first to 
return to the nest and begin incuba- 
tion. After drying, the eggs soon turn a 
chalky white color. Then, over time, 
the tannic acid in the marsh water 
turns the egg shells various shades of 
brown. 

Both male and female grebes make 
excellent parents, taking turns incu- 
bating and guarding the nest and eggs. 
Upon leaving the nest for any reason, 
grebes often cover their eggs with bits 
of nest material. This affords some 
protection from predators and may 
even aid in incubation. 
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A newly hatched Eared Grebe calls from its soggy nest after breaking out of 





its egg. Soon after its down dries, it will follow its parents into the water. 


When the eggs finally hatch, grebes 
carry newborn chicks on their backs 
under folded wings. After all the eggs 
hatch, the family leaves the platform 
with the adults serving as a feathery 
alternate nest. During this back-riding 
period, the adult birds feed and pro- 
tect the downy young, and provide the 
patient photographer with many inti- 
mate family portraits. 

Although many behavioral charac- 
teristics of the various grebes are quite 
similar, there are some differences. 
These distintions are important to note 
if you want to view or photograph 
these birds. 

The Pied-billed and Horned grebes 
are very wary. There may be only one 
pair nesting on a body of water. This 
makes them more difficult to see and 
photograph than other grebes. 

Unlike these grebes, however, the 
Western Grebe, along with the closely 
related Clark’s Grebe and the Eared 
Grebe prefer the security offered by 
nesting in a colony. These colonies 
often contain hundreds of nests. With 
so many birds in a small area, neigh- 
boring pairs are constantly squabbling 
over territory. The resulting action is a 
delight. Great shots are almost assured 
when rival birds, with crest feathers 
raised, call and jab at each other with 
their rapier bills. 

Red-necked Grebes nest in loose as- 
sociations. They use the same general 
area, but their nests are often separated 
by 100 yards or more. This affords the 
birds more privacy, but still provides 


the greater security of nesting in a 
group. 

Many times, different species of 
grebes nest in the same area. Usually, 
these birds simply tolerate each other’s 
presence and only become annoyed 
when another bird comes too close to 
their nest. With Western and Clark’s 
grebes, however, this close association 
sometimes leads to crossbreeding. 

In fact until recently, these birds 
were considered to be races of the 
same species. However, because only 
about three percent of the birds inter- 
breed, the American Ornithological 
Union (A.O.U.) decided to split the 
birds into separate species. 

So far, no mention has been made of 
our seventh native grebe species, the 
Least Grebe. This grebe, the smallest of 
the North American species, is found 
only in the southern tip of Texas and 
areas to the south. As | write this 
article, 1 am packing my camera gear 
into my pickup and heading south to 
photograph this diminutive bird. 

The interesting antics of grebes merit 
the attention of even the most serious 
birder. They have thrilled me more 
than any other bird or animal in my 
career asa wildlife photographer. Next 
time you venture to your favorite marsh 
or pond, watch for a member of this 
unique family of 
birds. They are 
truly amazing. 


Keith Szafranski is a freelance wildlife photog- 
rapher and writer from Livingston, Montana. 
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Lyme Disease: ‘Ticks, 
People And Birds 


What Birders Can Do To Protect Themselves From Deer Ticks In Their 


ost birders who hike 

through north country 

woodlands are aware of the 
dangers ticks pose in those hallowed 
birding locations. They don appropri- 
ate clothing, use insect repellent (which 
works for ticks, too) and check their 
clothing and pets for deer ticks before 
returning home. But new information 
about Lyme disease shows that you 
can contract it while relaxing or work- 
ing in your own backyard. 
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Backyards And In The Field 


by BILL HILTON, JR. 


Deer ticks have made inroads to 
backyard environs, and as a result, 
avoiding the north woods will not en- 
sure your safety from these eight-legged 
carriers of Lyme disease. But there is 
good news, too. You can guard against 
these ticks, and Lyme disease symp- 
toms are now familiar to physicians 
who can treat the ailment before per- 
manent problems occur. 

Deer ticks are most likely to bite 
people from May through September, 


and most bites occur in deciduous 
woods, grassy areas and abandoned 
agricultural fields—all locations that 
are loved by birdwatchers. To guard 
against ticks in these habitats, wear 
long-sleeved shirts with elastic cuffs 
and tuck your trousers into your socks. 
Ticks can be detected best on light- 
colored clothing and can easily be re- 
moved or collected with tweezers or a 
piece of cellophane tape. 

Asa precaution in areas with known 





Photo: Chip Pretzman 





deer-tick infestations, experienced field 
workers use insect repellents with high 
concentrations of DEET (N, N-diethyl- 
meta-toluamide), a powerful com- 
pound that is probably best sprayed on 
socks, trousers and shirt sleeves rather 
than on your bare skin. These precau- 
tions should protect you as you rake 
leaves or weed your garden while main- 
taining your backyard, just as they will 
help to deter deer ticks while you are in 
the field. 

Lyme disease is most prevalent in 
New England, the Great Lakes states 
and California, but birders should not 
sit indoors fretting about their chances 
of contracting the ailment. Armed with 
a little DEET and knowledge about 
how to recognize and remove deer 
ticks, there is no reason not to venture 
afield at any time of the year to pursue 
yet another new bird for your life list. 
After all, we—birds, ticks, spirochetes 
and humans—are part of a complex 
world, and together we make for a 
fascinating story that is worth learning 
about and re-telling. 

Lyme disease, named for the Con- 
necticut town where it was discovered 
in 1975, isa baffling ailment caused by 
aspirochete—a small, convoluted bac- 
terium that lives in the nervous system 
of its host. In the eastern United States, 
the deer tick, Ixodes dammini, is a pri- 
mary carrier of this spirochete, while 
in California and some other West 
Coast states the western black-legged 
tick (Ixodes pacificus) is the only spe- 
cies known to transmit Lyme disease. 
Both of these ticks are tiny; immatures 
are only the size of the period at the 
end of this sentence, while adults are 
slightly smaller than a capital letter 
IOs 

Historically, deer and small rodents 
were the main hosts of the deer tick, 
whose complex life cycle takes two 
years to complete. Upon finding a mate 
and taking a blood meal from a deer, 
dog or human, the adult female tick 
drops to the ground and lays her eggs 
in damp soil. 

The eggs hatch and the tiny larvae 
await a small host, such as a mouse or 
bird. The next spring, the larvae meta- 
morphose into nymphs and seek new 
hosts, usually a mouse but occasion- 
ally a human. After sucking blood and 
molting through several nymphal 
stages, the immature ticks become 


adults that lie in wait for an unsuspect- 
ing passerby, and the cycle begins anew. 

Whenever a deer tick bites, either as 
anymph or an adult, its saliva can pick 
up the Lyme disease spirochete or 
transfer it into the system of its host, 
which sometimes results in Lyme dis- 
ease. 


am particularly interested in deer- 
tick life cycles and the epidemi- 


ology of Lyme disease because I 
am a victim of it. Sometime in 1983, 
either in Minnesota where | was doing 
summer graduate work, or shortly af- 
ter I moved back to South Carolina, I 
apparently was bitten by a tick that left 
me with a large bull’s-eye, red rash on 
my lower-left leg. 

At the time, local doctors and even 
two specialists at a medical university 
did not know what to make of the rash. 
They thought it might have been a 
spider bite, and it went untreated. 

Within a year, however, I had severe 
joint pain in both my knees, ran high 
fevers almost nightly, became lethar- 
gic and developed an irregular heart- 
beat—all possible symptoms of this 
perplexing ailment. By then the story 
of Lyme disease had hit the medical 
literature and the popular media, and 
a new set of doctors diagnosed my 
condition as “tick arthritis.” 

Lyme disease often affects different 
people in very different ways. Some 
victims never get a rash, but most have 
severe headaches; others experience 
heart scarring and partial paralysis of 
their limbs; many develop arthritic 
deposits; and some, who go untreated, 
may suffer severe nervous-system dam- 
age that can cause death. In the past, 
the diverse symptoms of Lyme disease 
probably led doctors to misdiagnose it 
as a variety of other ailments. 

In its earliest stages, Lyme disease is 
most easily treated by injections of 
high-powered drugs, and there is evi- 
dence that massive doses of antibiotics 
given several years after the tick bite 
will destroy spirochetes that have 
caused damage to their host. In the 
spring of 1990, almost eight years after 
my suspected tick bite, I received four 
shots per day (two in each hip) to try to 
eliminate the disease. 

After a few days of playing a human 
dart board for the nurse and her “horse 
syringe,” I could hardly walk, but I did 
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get some remission of the symptoms. 
Now, at least, my arms do not go to 
sleep several times every 24 hours, and 
I have enough energy to walk around 
my property without having to rest 
along the way. 

It is entirely possible that a deer tick 
jumped from a bird to me during my 
banding activities, but I think it is 
more likely that a nymph or adult tick 
simply hitched a ride on my pant leg as 
I passed through its habitat. In the old 
days, about the only way to encounter 
a deer tick was to go into woods where 
deer lived, but now it appears that 
migratory birds, transplanted deer 
herds and hunting dogs that travel the 
country with their owners can trans- 
port deer ticks and spirochetes to places 
where they had been absent or uncom- 
mon. 

The last thing I want to do is make 
anyone paranoid about going out to 
enjoy birds in natural habitats or his 
own backyard. Even in areas of the 
country where the incidence of Lyme 
disease is highest, you need not fear if 
you take precautions. 

However, if all preventive measures 
fail and you get bitten, remove the tick 
with tweezers, sterilize the tiny wound 
and save the tick in alcohol. If you have 
any suspicious symptoms of Lyme dis- 
ease, your doctor can have the tick 
analyzed and may draw a sample of 
your blood for testing. The blood tests 
are not 100 percent accurate, how- 
ever, so if the physician suspects false 
test results, a spinal tap may be re- 
quired to confirm the presence of spi- 
rochetes in your spinal fluid. 

Another point of interest in my re- 
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Engorged ticks infest this finch’s head. 
Some authorities believe ticks and Lyme 
disease may be carried by migrant birds. 


view of Lyme disease is the 
incidence of birds I have cap- 
tured with ticks on them. Asan 
avid bird bander, I have found 
an ever-increasing number of 
ticks on birds | handle. The 
few birds I have caught with 
deer ticks bring up a whole 
new topic to ponder: Whether 
. birds are responsible for the 
: outburst of Lyme disease cases 
around the country. In some 
sections of the country migrant 
birds may actually transport 
deer ticks from one location to 
another. 

Ticks are the most visible 
and damaging ectoparasites I 
find on the birds I handle at my bird- 
banding station in South Carolina, and 
I am amazed by the number of birds 
infested with these blood-sucking, 
eight-legged pests. 

Since 1982, I have banded birds at 
Hilton Pond near York, South Caro- 
lina, and through mid-April of this 
year I have handled 17,018 individu- 
als from 110 species. During my first 
18 months of banding, I detected no 
large ectoparasites on the first 1700 
birds. 

Then in the winter of 1983-84 I 
found ticks on the heads of three Purple 
Finches, two Dark-eyed Juncos, one 
Field Sparrow and one Carolina Wren. 
I was curious about this, but seven 
tick-parasitized individuals out of 2000 
birds trapped did not strike me as a 
major threat to the local avifauna. 

The next winter (1985-86), there 
seemed to be even fewer ticks, with 
only one Rufous-sided Towhee and 
one Purple Finch harboring ticks, and 
the winter of 1986-87 was similar with 
just one Northern Cardinal and two 
Purple Finches carrying ticks. 

In strong contrast, since 1987-88, 
tick ectoparasites have increased dras- 
tically, and if the past winter of 1990- 
91 is typical of what will come, ticks 
soon may be infesting Carolina birds 
in epidemic proportions. Of 345 Purple 
Finches I banded from January to 
March of 1991, 41 of them were tick- 
infested. That is almost as many in one 
winter as the 49 birds | caught with 
ticks in all the years from 1982-90! 

Albert Conway, a fellow bander who 
has studied birds for more than 50 
years, sees a similar increase in ticks on 





birds he bands at Catawba, South Caro- 
lina. Conway’s grassy property is more 
open than mine, and he gets more 
Dark-eyed Juncos. In 1987-88, 13 of 
his 51 juncos had ticks—an incredible 
25-percent infestation rate. 

I am in a quandary to explain the 
apparent increase in tick populations 
in upstate South Carolina. My guess is 
that three relatively mild winters in a 
row have failed to reduce ticks that 
usually lie dormant all winter in the 
soil and most often succumb to cold 
weather. 

Among 17,018 birds banded, I have 
detected ticks at Hilton Pond on 157 
individual birds representing 16 spe- 
cies, which is about a 1-percent infes- 
tation rate. As might be expected, most 
ticks occur on ground-feeding birds, 
and if I include only those types and 
ignore the warblers, kinglets and more 
arboreal species, the rate comes closer 
to 2 percent. Since 1982, I have found 
ticks on the following birds: 


Purple Finch (90 birds) 
House Finch (18) 
Dark-eyed Junco (15) 
Northern Cardinal (15) 
Rufous-sided Towhee (8) 
Blue Jay (2) 
Field Sparrow (2) 
Fox Sparrow (1) 
White-throated Sparrow (1) 
Song Sparrow (1) 
American Robin (1) 
Brown Thrasher (1) 
Northern Mockingbird (1) 
Carolina Wren (1) 
American Goldfinch 

(2 recaptures only) 
Tufted Titmouse (1 recapture only) 


Specialists who study ticks, spiders, 
mites and their kin (arachnids) have 
described several species of avian ticks. 
Some appear to infest only birds while 
others spend parts of their lives on 
small mammals such as rodents and 
rabbits. One apparently bird-specific 
tick, Ixodes brunneus, was reported by 
the late Charlie Blake from 11 kinds of 
birds he banded near Durham, North 
Carolina. 

I suspect it is this species that shows 
up most often on my birds at York. A 
few local birds, however, have borne 
the deer tick, a species known to cause 
Lyme disease, or tick arthritis. 








There is little doubt a tick can be 
detrimental to its bird host. Nearly all 
ticks I have seen on birds have been 
attached near eyes, ear canals, crowns 
or foreheads—places where a beak 
cannot reach. A bird probably has 
trouble scratching off ticks with its 
claws, so it is easy for the parasite to 
hang onto a bird’s head while taking a 
blood meal. 

Some ticks become so engorged with 
blood that they are visible on birds at 
feeders. I have caught several Purple 
Finches with up to four ticks, but the 
record-holder was infested by a grand 
total of eight. Several ornithologists 
and parasitologists | have talked with 
are undecided about whether these 
ticks transmit diseases from one bird 
to another, but just the blood loss 
caused by eight ectoparasites around a 
bird’s eyes and brain probably can 
disrupt normal activities. 

When I first captured that eight-tick 
Purple Finch, I removed all the ticks 
and preserved them in alcohol. I also 
banded the bird, noted that both sets 
of eyelids were swollen nearly shut, 
and released the finch with little hope 
of seeing it again. I was pleasantly 
surprised when this particular bird 
hopped into my traps two weeks later. 
Upon close examination, I found no 
new ticks, and the fact that the bird’s 
eyelids were in perfect shape was all 
the rationale I need to continue pluck- 
ing parasites from every bird I catch. 

Because Lyme disease is a relatively 
new affliction—even the medical pro- 
fession was not fully aware of the ail- 
ment until a decade ago—we continue 
to learn more about its parameters 
each year. While many questions re- 
main to be answered, being aware of 
the problem and protecting yourself 
from exposure to carrier ticks 
will help to prevent any 4g 
inroads to happy hes. 
days birding. ae 








For additional information and bro- 
chures about Lyme disease, or for the 
name of a support group near you, con- 
tact the Lyme Borreliosis Foundation, P.O. 
Box 462, Tolland, CT 06084; (203) 871- 
2900. 


Dr. Bill Hilton Jr. is a science education consult- 


ant, writer, naturalist and photographer who lives 
in York, South Carolina. 
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WildBird Q-and-A 


River Gulls 


e Within the past five years 
[have noticed many sea gulls along 
our rivers. I thought these birds 
were only seen at sea. Why am I 
seeing them this far inland? 
C. Redfin 
Columbus, Ohio 


A e lhe term “sea gull” is a mis- 
nomer; a better term for this group of 
birds is simply gulls. Several species of 
gulls live and nest inland from the 
ocean or sea where they often are seen 
along rivers and large lakes. In central 
Ohio you are probably seeing Ring- 
billed or Herring gulls, or both. In 
addition to the watercoarses that they 
frequent, gulls are attracted to urban 
areas by dumps and landfills, where 
they scavenge for food. 


Bobwhite Shuffle 


Q ¢ I have lived in southwest 
Florida for 12 years. Every June, 
bobwhites appear with their 
broods. They come to the feeder all 
summer and then just disappear in 
the late fall. Where do they go? Do 
they migrate for the winter? This 
has puzzled us for years. 

June McCrossin 

Marco Island, Florida 


A e In early fall, surviving mem- 
bers of Northern Bobwhite family 
groups like those that visit your yard, 
gather and interact in whatis called the 
“fall shuffle.” A small family group may 
pick up a few non-breeding adults, or 
a group of non-breeders may form its 
own covey. 

The fall shuffle can take place miles 
from nesting areas, and this is the 
likely reason your birds disappear in 
late fall. Apparently your yard is out- 
side the boundaries of any covey’s 
winter range. 

One of the primary benefits of covey 
life is that members stay warm at night 
by sleeping together in a circle on the 
ground. Roosting shoulder to shoul- 





der, heads facing outside the circle, 
bobwhites conserve precious body 
heat. 


Robin Invasion 


e I want to share an un- 
usual observation I made. While 
walking back from lunch in Janu- 
ary, I heard many birds. I looked 
up and saw at least 50 robins 
perched ina nearby tree. As looked 
around, it seemed they were every- 
where—there must have been 500. 
Some were on tops of buildings, 
and others were in trees. It was in 
late January when there was still 
snow on the ground. The tempera- 
ture was only about 20 degrees. 

Can you explain this? I have never 
seen flocks of robins before. 

Colleen Hickox 

Warren, Ohio 


A e Although American Robins 
in the northern half of North America 
do migrate, not all of them winter in 
one southern destination. Many just 
travel a few hundred miles where con- 
ditions are better than in their nesting 
locations. 

The illusion of a more complete mi- 
gration is enhanced by robins’ winter 
habits. They spend most of the winter 
in wooded areas where berries, their 
primary winter food, are abundant. 
Unless you spend time in the woods 
during the winter, particularly in 
wooded valleys, you will not see rob- 
ins, and will falsely assume none spend 
the winter in your area. 

The American Robins you saw in 
town were probably foraging—eating 
berries on the ornamental trees and 
shrubs planted there. On mild days— 
and 20 degrees above zero in Warten is 
fairly mild for January—robins ven- 
ture from protected wooded areas to 
forage where food is available. 

Similar winter robin sightings ex- 
plain why television weathermen re- 
port the arrival of spring all winter 
long. Each time there is a break in the 
weather, robins appear and viewers 
report that spring must be early. 
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(color changes of the eye) and was very 
impressed with your service. Also, if you could 
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Birder’s Quiz 





Bluebirds And Thrushes Of North America 


by JOHN PEPIN and JON FISHER 


avorites of many people, blue- 

birds and thrushes, particularly 
the American Robin, are commonly 
observed and easily recognized. They 
are often found near our homes, and 
their songs fill our days with bird music. 
A number of other thrushes are also 
known to birders who find them afield. 
Test your knowledge of the bluebirds 
and thrushes with this “Birder’s Quiz.” 


1. This ground-nesting songbird, 
which is found from high mountain 
slopes to rugged canyonlands, may be 
found over much of the western United 
States year-round. 

A. Mountain Bluebird 

B. Townsend’s Solitaire 

C. Varied Thrush 

D. Gray-cheeked Thrush 


2. This thrush is one of the easiest to 
identify and is recognized by its promi- 
nent eye ring and large, dark spots on 
its white underparts. 

A. Hermit Thrush 

B. Veery 

C. Wood Thrush 

D. None of the above 


3. During migration this species may 
be found in a variety of habitats. 

A. American Robin 

B. Gray-cheeked Thrush 

C. Swainson’s Thrush 

D. All of the above 


4. Which of these thrushes is most 
frequently a cowbird host? 

A. Veery 

B. Western Bluebird 

C. American Robin 

D. Swainson’s Thrush 


5. Which species often defends its nest 
site against avian intruders? 

A. Eastern Bluebird 

B. Hermit Thrush 

C. Gray-cheeked Thrush 

D. American Robin 


6. What species most commonly nests 
in Cavities? 

A. Veery 

B. Varied Thrush 

C. Hermit Thrush 

D. None of the above 


Photo: Wood Thrush by Brian Henry 

















Photo: Western Bluebird by David Middleton 


7. Which species has a large winter 
range through portions of the south- 
ern United States? 

A. Wood Thrush 

B. Swainson’s Thrush 

C. Hermit Thrush 

D. All of the above 


8. In the west, Hermit Thrushes may 
be separated from Swainson’s Thrushes 
by which field marks? 

A. Contrasting color of upper-body 

plumage 

B. Prominent spotting on the breast 

C. Presence of an eye ring 

D. All of the above 


9. The American Robin can easily be 
distinguished from the Clay-colored 
and Rufous-backed robins by which of 
the following characteristics? 
A. White feathers around the eye 
B. Streaking on the throat 
C. Reddish coloration on the head 
D. White underlying throat color 


10. Which species typically hovers 
while searching for insects? 

A. Townsend's Solitaire 

B. Mountain Bluebird 

C. Varied Thrush 

D. None of the above 
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will never forget my first trek 

into that dark, forbidding swamp. 

Donning my clumsy, oversized 
chest waders and strapping 40 pounds 
of photo equipment securely onto my 
shoulders, I stepped gingerly into the 
ink-black water with feelings of excite- 
ment and trepidation. 

Strips of bright orange flagging tape, 
tied at intervals to the overhanging 
foliage, marked the way to a Wood 
Stork colony hidden deep within the 
shadowy gloom. 

“This will be a piece of cake,” I 
assured myself, setting off into the 
moist, alien realm. 

Sinking almost to my armpits in a 
gooey muck of duckweed and algal 
slime, I slowed to a snail’s pace after 
scraping my shins against one of the 
many fallen trees that lay submerged 
and unyielding along the way. All 
around me, the stately bald cypresses 
towered more than 100 feet above the 
murky foundation, creating an eerie, 
cathedral-like atmosphere. Their mas- 
sive trunks were supported by gnarled, 
projecting buttresses and their wide 
leafy crowns were gray-bearded with 
Spanish moss. 

Except for the constant whine of 
mosquitoes and the occasional rattle of 
a tree frog, the swamp was quiet and 
hauntingly peaceful. As I drew closer 
to the stork colony, I could hear loud 
braying cries and the resonant sounds 
of clattering bills, punctuated by the 
low percussion of heavy wing beats. 

I looked up in time to see a low- 
flying Wood Stork (Mycteria americana) 
sailing into the colony on fixed, out- 
stretched wings, its long, spindly legs 
trailing behind like primitive landing 
gear. As the lordly bird passed, it re- 
turned my dumbstruck gaze with a 
mildly quizzical expression of its own. 
All thoughts of turning back com- 
pletely vanished as I pushed on toward 
my original goal. 

When I finally reached the 80-foot 
observation tower at the edge of the 
colony, I breathed a sigh of relief. I 
quickly slipped out of my waders and 
climbed to the small wooden platform. 

It was late March, the very start of 
the Wood Stork’s breeding season in 
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Georgia. The birds were in the process 
of choosing their mates and claiming 
their small nesting territories in the 
treetops. 

Fully absorbed in these raucous 
pursuits, the storks barely noticed my 
sudden intrusion. In the weeks and 
months ahead, I would make frequent 
visits to this lofty perch to record the 
intimate details of the Wood Stork’s 
life on film and in my notebooks. 

One of 18 species of true storks 
found worldwide, the Wood Stork’s 
range is from the southeastern United 
States through Central and South 
America. It is the only native stork 
found in the United States, where it 
breeds in the humid, low-lying plains 
of Florida, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. Wood Storks sometimes show up 
elsewhere in the country, visiting from 
their distant breeding areas. 

The Wood Stork is one of the largest 
birds in North America. It stands about 
four feet tall and weighs between five 
and seven pounds. 

Its immaculate white body plumage 
is neatly accented with black feathers 
inthe wings and tail. Adults have feath- 
erless heads and necks, which are cov- 
ered by coal-black skin and flecked 


with gray crusty scales, giving the birds 
a strange reptilian appearance. 

The Wood Stork’s most prominent 
feature is its enormous dark bill, mea- 
suring over a foot in length with a 
diameter of more than two inches at 
the base. Males are slightly larger than 
females and have noticeably longer 
bills; otherwise, the sexes are virtually 
impossible to tell apart. 

Within its vast distributional range, 
the Wood Stork is found in scattered 
pockets of wetland habitat where it 
can utilize its highly specialized feed- 
ing habits. A predator of small fish, 
crustaceans, amphibians and other 
aquatic animals, the Wood Stork for- 
ages in freshwater wetlands. In coastal 
areas, the Wood Stork hunts its prey in 
estuaries, brackish lagoons and salt- 
water marshes. 

This consummate wading bird pur- 
sues its quarry in placid, shallow wa- 
ter—usually between 10 and 20 inches 
deep—while groping beneath the sur- 
face with its massive bill held slightly 
open. When it bumps into a fish or 
some other food item, the bill snaps 
shut, securing a meal in its vise-like 
grip. 

The Wood Stork often pauses in its 
hunt to stir the water with one of its 
feet, a tactic designed to flush out prey 
hiding on the muddy bottom. Some- 
times, a feeding stork suddenly ex- 
tends its wing on one side in a quick 
jerking motion called “wing-flashing,” 
which may startle motionless fish to- 
ward its waiting bill. 

Because it forages by touch rather 
than by sight, the Wood Stork prefers 
to hunt where fish and other prey are 
concentrated in abundance, especially 
in evaporating pools and channels 
during the dry season. 

Highly sociable by nature, Wood 
Storks forage in large flocks that some- 
times number more than 100 birds, 
and they breed in colonies comprising 
hundreds or even thousands of pairs. 
They usually build their nests in cy- 
presses and other tall trees, but they 
also use willows, buttonbushes and 
even mangroves along the coast. 

Wood Storks often share their 
breeding colonies with herons, egrets, 
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ibises and other aquatic birds, creating 
a lively spectacle of color and activity. 

Wood Storks always locate their 
colonies over water or on small islands 
surrounded by water. The water acts 
as a protective barrier against raccoons, 
opossums, snakes and other terrestrial 
predators with an appetite for eggs and 
young birds. 

At many sites, large alligators patrol 
the open water below the trees, dis- 
couraging any marauders that might 
launch an amphibious assault on the 
colony. Inreturn, these reptilian guards 
dine on the eggs and chicks that acci- 
dentally fall from their nests. 

As with other members of the 
Ciconiidae family, Wood Storks per- 
form elaborate courtship rituals to at- 
tract and pair with a suitable mate. 

As the nuptial season begins, un- 
paired birds of both sexes gather in the 
colony and roam about the trees in 
noisy bands, displaying to one another 
with formal bowing and loud bill clat- 
tering. Tempers run highat this time of 
year, and rival males often engage in 
ferocious battles. 

The combatants stab at each other’s 
faces with their formidable bills and 
flog one another with their powerful 
wings. Like spectators at a boxing 
match, the other storks gather around 
and watch the fight from a safe dis- 
tance. The outcome of the fracas is 
decided when one bloodied contes- 
tant retreats to a safer tree. 

When a male and a female fancy one 
another, they separate from the group 
and retire to a secluded bough. Here 
they spend hours perched side by side, 
banging their bills together and nib- 
bling gently on each other’s feathers. 

Wood Storks are monogamous. Both 
sexes participate more or less equally 
tonest building, incubation and caring 
for the young. The nest is a bowl-like 
structure built with sticks and twigs, 
and lined with fresh green foliage for 
cushioning and insulation. The male 
gathers most of the material, while his 
mate arranges it to her liking. 

Every so often, an exceptionally ag- 
gressive pair will save themselves all 
this trouble by forcibly taking over a 
ready-made nest from a weaker pair. If 


Group feeding in shallow swamp 
water, a flock of Wood Storks 
searches for aquatic prey. 
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any of the previous owners’ eggs or 
chicks remain in the nest, the new 
occupants casually toss them out to 
make room for their own clutch. 
Once the nest is completed, the fe- 
male begins laying her creamy-white 
eggs at the rate of one every other day, 
depositing up to five eggs in a clutch. 





The storks start incubating as soon as 
the first egg is laid, alternating in shifts 
that last for several hours. 

While one bird is out foraging, the 
other remains prone on the nest incu- 
bating. Occasionally, the incubating 
bird will stand up to inspect the eggs 
and turn them to ensure they are 











warmed evenly. When the off-duty 
adult returns to the nest, the birds 
immediately trade places. This chang- 
ing of the guard is always accompa- 
nied by an ecstatic greeting ceremony, 
with both mates calling loudly as the 
relieved bird rises off the nest and 
departs in search of its own meal. 


Incubation lasts between 28 and 32 
days, and the eggs hatch in the same 
order they were laid over a two-to- 
four-day period. Consequently, by the 
time the last chick emerges from its 
shell, the first chick has already grown 
considerably in size. 

While the chicks are small and com- 


pletely helpless, they require constant 
protection against Fish Crows, hawks 
and other predators that loiter near the 
colony waiting for an easy meal. Just as 
dangerous are unsettled storks that 
roam through the colony, attacking 
and sometimes killing unguarded 
chicks in an attempt to take over a nest. 

















The age of nestlings at different 
nests can vary considerably in a 
Wood Stork nesting colony (above). 


Waiting out a rainstorm, these 
eight-week-old Wood Storks will 
fledge soon. 


Covered only bya thin layer of down, 
the frail nestlings are unable to regu- 
late their own body temperatures. So 
the adults must brood their chicks to 
keep them warm when conditions are 
chilly, as well as shield them from the 
hot rays of the midday sun. 

The offspring solicit food from their 
parents with a demonstrative begging 
display. They vigorously bob their 
heads up and down while uttering a 
shrill nasal cry that becomes louder 
and lower in pitch as the chicks grow 
older. 

The adult responds by regurgitating 
small fish and other food stored in its 
crop directly into the nest. Showered 
with edible delights, the hungry chicks 
scramble frantically to eat as much as 
they possibly can. 

When the nestlings are still small 








and capable of downing only a small 
amount of food, some of the meal may 
remain untouched. The thrifty parent 
re-ingests any leftovers to save for an- 
other feeding. 

Weeks later, when the young storks 
and their appetites are much larger, all 
the food the parent delivers is de- 
voured almost instantly by the raven- 
ous brood. 

Because of normal variations in rain- 
fall and the extent of wetland replen- 
ishment in each season, the Wood 
Stork’s prey resources fluctuate errati- 
cally from one year to the next. In wet 
years, the birds may prosper and their 
breeding success can be high; pairs 
may raise an average of two or three 
offspring to independence. In dry years, 
feeding habitats become scarce, and 
nesting birds have difficulty bringing 
up a single fledgling. 

At the start of the breeding season, 
storks are unable to predict what feed- 
ing conditions will be like in the weeks 
ahead when they are caring for off- 
spring. Like many other birds, the 
Wood Stork is equipped with a built- 
in family-planning system that re- 
sponds automatically to changing food 
conditions. 

Hatching over a period of several 
days and differing dramatically in size, 
the sibling chicks are forced to com- 
pete with one another for food. While 
physical violence is rare among nest- 
ling storks, they will try to outdo one 
another with their anxious begging 
displays. 

Arriving at the nest, a parent usually 
feeds the largest and most vociferous 
chick first, leaving whatever is left over 
for the smaller and weaker nestlings. 
When stork prey is plentiful and easy 
to find, all the chicks receive enough 
food and may survive to fledging. But 
in years of prey scarcity, only the larg- 
est chicks are adequately fed, and the 
smaller siblings soon die of starvation. 

While this method of thinning out 
the brood by selective starvation may 
seem harsh by our standards, it en- 
sures the Wood Storks rear only the 
number of offspring that they can ad- 
equately nourish. Otherwise, an insuf- 
ficient amount of food would be di- 
vided equally among all the nestlings. 
This would result ina weak and under- 
nourished brood, with poor chances 
of survival after they fledge. 














Adults at two adjoining nests attend to their 
five-week-old chicks. The closeness of some 
Wood Stork nests is astounding. 


When the surviving chicks are at 
least four weeks old, they require such 
large quantities of food that both par- 
ents must forage for the entire day to 
satisfy theirneeds. This leaves the brood 
unattended for hours at a time, expos- 
ing the young to possible danger. By 
this time, however, the chicks are large 
enough to defend themselves against 
most intruders, and their feathers have 
grown out sufficiently to insulate them 
from extreme temperatures. 

Once every three hours or so, each 
adult pays a quick visit to the nest to 
deliver food to the eagerly awaiting 
offspring. Overworked and running 
on a tight schedule, the adult stork 
arrives at the nest, coughs up a meal for 
its loud, clamoring brood and quickly 
flies offagain—all in less thana minute! 

When the chicks are about six weeks 
old they begin exercising their flight 
muscles by flapping their wings while 
standing on the nest. As their strength 
and confidence grow, the young birds 


progress to bouncing up and 
down on the platform— 
wings beating frantically— 
as if they had springs for feet. 

Between workouts the rest- 
less young wander for short 
distances away from the nest 
to explore their nearby sur- 
roundings. They clamber 
about in the treetops and visit 
with chicks from other 
broods. But these inquisitive 
ramblings never take the 
chicks too far from home, 
and they always hurry back 
when a parent returns with 
food. 

A fledgling Wood Stork 
makes its first unsteady flight 
at seven or eight weeks of 
age. It practices its newfound 
skill by flapping short dis- 
tances from tree to tree within 
the colony. Before long, the 
young tyro will be strong 
enough to accompany its par- 
ents to distant feeding areas. 

After fledging, the juveniles 
are still looked after and fed 
by their dedicated parents for 
an additional six or seven 
weeks. They are not fully 
weaned from parental care 
until they have developed the 
necessary skills to survive on 
their own. 

Storks mature slowly, and they are 
unable to breed until at least three 





Three-week-old Wood Storks rely 
on adults for protection from 
predators and the hot sun. 





















Showing its full five-foot wingspan 
as it lands at its nest, a Wood Stork 
is greeted by the food- begging calls 

of its hungry seven-week-old chicks. 


years of age. The juvenile’s undersized 
billis pinkish in color, and its head and 
neckare completely covered with short 
brown feathers, and its crown is 
adorned with a snowy-white tuft. 

During the slow transition to adult- 
hood, the adolescent’s bill enlarges 
and becomes darker. Its head and neck 
gradually lose their “baby” feathers, 
giving the immature stork a scraggly 
appearance. This prolonged maturing 
process enables the bird to perfect its 
survival skills before undertaking the 
demanding tasks of reproduction. 

Unlike most birds, a young Wood 
Stork can look forward to reaching a 
fairly ripe old age. Captive birds live 25 
years or longer, and some free-ranging 
storks may survive as long, although 
normal longevity in the wild is pres- 
ently unknown. 

On my last day with the Wood Storks, 
I lingered in the tower until the sun 
dipped below the tree line before 
packing my gear and heading down 
the ladder. Trudging through the 
swamp in fading light, I hoped 
I would return next 
year to observe the (Rin, if 
“Lords of the : ae 
Swamp.” . a 


David Manry is a wildlife biologist and freelance 
writer and photographer who resides in Denver, 


Colorado. He has conducted extensive field stud- 
ies of storks and ibises. 
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Birder’s Guide To The 


Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area, Minnesota 


The Common iding low in the water, with only its 
Loon’s wild call jet-black head and long, pointed bill 
echoes throughout visible above the ripples, a Common 
the lake country Loon floated peacefully on the bay where my 
of Minnesota’s husband Gary, my daughter Lauren and I were 
northwoods, where | fishing. We were in the wilds of northern Min- 
it is a common nesota, a favorite summer haunt of ours, in the 
breeding bird. Superior National Forest's Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area. 


As the loon swam toward us, we could make 
out the black-and-white checkerboard plum- 
age on its back. We were especially surprised to 
discover a fuzzy charcoal-colored chick riding 
piggyback just in front of the loon’s tail. 

We were still a respectful distance away when 
the adult began giving its yodeling alarm call. 
Certain we were not the cause of its distress, we 
scanned the sky to try to locate the threat. 

An Osprey circled overhead on long, dis- 
tinctively bent wings. As the loon continued to 
sound its alarm, the Osprey hovered for an 
instant, then dropped from the sky. Just above 
the water, it thrust its feet forward and plunged 
into the lake. 

In an instant, it surfaced powerfully flapping 
its wings as it lifted itself out of the water. With 
a fish clasped in its talons, the Osprey flew, 
holding its head pointed forward in a fashion 
characteristic of this bird of prey. The Osprey 
lost altitude when it shook water offits feathers, 
but it quickly recovered and flew past us toward 
a stand of pines at the back of the bay. 

A pair of Herring Gulls, having witnessed the 
catch, soon overtook the Osprey, adding their 
raucous calls to those of the second adult loon 
that had joined its family in answer to the alarm. 
The gulls circled above the Osprey, repeatedly 
diving at it in an effort to make it drop its prize, 
but it refused to yield the fish despite their 
taunts and torments. 

Absorbed in the aerial maneuvers of the Osprey 
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By Land Or By Boat, A Visit To This Northwoods Wilderness Offers A 
Spectacular Look At Birds Of The Forests And Lakes 


by CAROL McFEETERS THOMPSON 
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Spring visitors to 
some areas of the 
Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area may 
be lucky enough to 
find a Ruffed 
Grouse drumming 
(below) and a 
Spruce Grouse 
displaying (right) 
during the same 
hike through the 
forest. 


Photo: Gregory Scott 





and the gulls, we did not notice the approach of 
a Bald Eagle until it, too, was over the bay. The 
eagle was a magnificent mature adult with 
gleaming white head and tail feathers. Its six- 
and-one-half-foot wingspan dwarfed its in- 
tended victim, and the eagle overtook the Osprey 
on a powerful downward glide, without ever 
flapping its wings. 

Intimidated by this imposing competitor, the 
Osprey immediately dropped the fish into the 
reeds at the edge of the water. It continued 
toward the trees without a single backward 
glance of regret at the loss of its meal. 

The Bald Eagle descended onto the fish and 
mantled it, spreading its wings and tail over it to 
signal ownership. When it was not challenged, 
it carried the pirated prize to a stump to eat it. 




















The eagle seemed unconcerned by our pres- 
ence, although no more than 20 yards of water 
separated us. We sat mesmerized by the sight 
until the eagle finished its meal, preened its 
feathers and headed in the direction of its nest, 
which we had discovered earlier in the day. 

Satisfied that the danger to their downy young 
had passed, the loons fell silent. The gulls had 
already returned to their perch ona rock reef to 
await their next opportunity to collect food. 

Common Loon, Osprey, Herring Gull and 
American Bald Eagle—in just a few minutes we 
observed the interaction of these four large 
birds of the northwoods and lakes country. This 
spectacular interaction is not considered unusual 
in the Boundary Waters Canoe Area in north- 
eastern Minnesota. 

Events like the one we just witnessed take 
place every day, within a day’s paddle of “civi- 
lization.” Aided by the virtually noiseless ap- 
proach of our canoe, we were able to appreciate 
the beauty of each species at close range— 
without lifting our binoculars. 

The Superior National Forest covers 3.3 
million acres in an area of Minnesota, from the 
northern banks of Lake Superior to the Cana- 
dian border, and northwest to Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park. One million acres along the interna- 
tional boundary has been designated the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness, which 
is about 20 percent water. Here, travel is by 
paddle and portage, as motors are forbidden on 
most of the lakes. 

The silent, non-threatening approach of a 
canoe often allows close observation of 
waterbirds and raptors as they go about their 
daily routine. In addition to the four previously 
mentioned species, we usually see at least eight 
other large birds on our annual canoe trips. 
Overhead, raspy-voiced ravens wander about 
in search of food; Turkey Vultures soar the 
thermals; scrappy Sharp-shinned Hawks dis- 
patch territorial intruders; and an occasional 
Broad-winged Hawk skirts the treetops. 

Near the shoreline, Great Blue Herons stalk 
shallow water and reed beds; American Black 
Ducks dabble in the shallows; Spotted Sand- 
pipers run along the rocks; and female Common 
Mergansers lead single-file broods of ducklings. 

The U.S. Forest Service has recorded 265 
species of birds in the Superior National Forest; 
155 of these are classified as permanent and 
summer residents, and most of these species are 
also known to nest there. 

Included in this total is an impressive 24 
species of wood warblers. A list of the names of 
summer-resident warblers represents a rain- 
bow of colors: Chestnut-sided, Black-and-white, 
Yellow-rumped, Black-throated Green, Yellow, 
Black-throated Blue, Bay-breasted and Golden- 
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Photo: Stephen Maka 
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An Osprey (top) must hide its catch from a pirating Bald Eagle or 
pair of Herring Gulls (above). 
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winged. These warblers can be seen along with 
Common Yellowthroats, American Redstarts 
and wood warblers. 

Warblers that breed in the national forest 
include the Ovenbird, Northern Parula, North- 
em Waterthrush; and Mourning, Magnolia, 
Blackburnian, Pine, Palm and Wilson’s warblers. 
Orange-crowned and Blackpoll warblers are 
regular migrants between late April and late 
May, and the Blue-winged Warbler is an acci- 
dental species. 

Vireos and warblers combined comprise about 
one-half of the nesting songbirds in the Supe- 
rior National Forest. Solitary, Red-eyed and 
Philadelphia vireos can be found here. 

The Superior National Forest is a transitional 
forest between the northern coniferous forest 
and the temperate deciduous forest. Due to this 
unique blending of habitats, a large number of 
species can be found here—most at either the 
southern or the northern limit of their range. 

Boreal forest species, which may not be found 
elsewhere in the United States, can be located 
here by serious birders. Among these are Boreal, 
Hawk and Great Gray owls; the Northern, Black- 
backed and Three-toed woodpeckers; Spruce 
Grouse, Yellow-bellied Flycatchers and Boreal 
Chickadees. Generally, the best habitat in which 
to search for these species is a black spruce- 
tamarack-muskeg bog found in lowland areas. 

The U.S. Forest Service has published a 
booklet, Birds of the Superior National Forest, by 
Janet Green and Gerald Niemi, which suggests 
using logging roads that access good boreal 
communities for birders who wish to pursue 
these species. The booklet also includes a dis- 
cussion of 14 forest communities found within 
the Superior National Forest and an annotated 
list of species identified in the Forest. 

The Superior National Forest is in the heart of 
the breeding range of the Northern Goshawk, 
Merlin, Saw-whet Owl, Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
Brown Creeper, Winter Wren, Rusty Blackbird, 
Lincoln’s Sparrow and Red Crossbill. Serious 
birders should be able to list these species 
during a visit. 

Even casual birders who choose to camp in 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area can enjoy 
some very distinctive forest species. Surely the 
friendliest of the forest birds is the Gray Jay. 
These bold camp robbers make frequent visits 
to campsites in search of handouts. Virtually 
unafraid of people, these jays can sometimes be 
enticed to snatch a morsel from a camper’s 
hand, and occasionally, they do not wait for an 
invitation. 

The increase in portage weight from slipping 
an extra ration of sugar and a small humming- 
bird feeder into our gear is usually rewarded by 
visits from Ruby-throated Hummingbirds. Our 








feeder has sometimes been discovered within 
moments of hanging. Confident of their amaz- 
ing flight abilities, the tiny birds are very toler- 
ant of our attentions. 

The Ruffed Grouse is another easily ap- 
proachable bird that frequents the clearings 
around campsites. Their camouflage coloration 
allows them to blend into their surroundings 
until their nervous movements betray their 
presence. 

One year, a male Ruffed Grouse hopped onto 
a fallen log right in front of me and drummed 
his wings several times before flying back into 
the woods. Another year, aclucking hen paraded 
her brood across my husband’s path, with the 
chicks breaking formation around his feet. 

Although White-throated Sparrows seldom 
reveals themselves, evenings in the forest echo 
with their songs. My field guide describes it as 
Old Sam Peabody, Peabody, Peabody, but we al- 
ways hear Oh, Sweet Canada, Canada, Canada, 
which seems more appropriate considering the 
locale. 

Most lakes are still frozen at the height of 
spring migration, so while some birds may rest 
and feed here, most migrating ducks and 
waterbirds use the Mississippi River or prairie- 
pothole flyways instead. However, Mallards, 
Ring-necked ducks, Common Goldeneyes, 
Hooded Mergansers and Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers are likely to be seen on Boundary Wa- 
ters lakes. 





Photo: Brian Henry Superior National 


Forest is the heart 
of the breeding 
range of the Red 
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During the late April spawning run of smelt, 
many diving ducks congregate near the mouths 
of streams that feed into Lake Superior on the 
eastern border of Superior National Forest. 
Spring migration also brings a variety of plovers 
and sandpipers through the area for brief stop- 
overs. 

Bonaparte’s Gulls are occasional summer 
visitors, and the Black Ternisa very rare summer 
resident of marshy lakes around the Ely area. 
Glaucous, Thayer's and Ring-billed gulls, and 
Common and Caspian terns can also be found. 

Flocks of Oldsquaw, Goldeneyes and scoters 
(including Black, Surf and White-winged spe- 
cies) can be seen in late fall and winter especially 
along Lake Superior. Fall is an especially inter- 
esting time to visit the northwoods. The brilliant 
colors of the fall leaves are breathtaking, and the 


The Boundary 
Waters Canoe 
Area is transposed 
into a beautiful 
winter wonderland 
when the season’s 
snowfall covers 
the northwoods. 





Additional Information 


Major United States entry points into the Boundary Waters Canoe Area 
are near Crane Lake, Ely, Grand Marais and Tofte, Minnesota. Our 
favorite gateway is Ely. There are several routes from Duluth to Ely, but 
we prefer following the North Shore Drive (Route 61 marked “Scenic 
Route”) from Duluth to Illigen City and then feel northwest on Route 
1 to Ely. 

Hawk Ridge is located on the north side of Duluth, and it can be reached 
by following the Skyline Drive. Route 61 offers incredible views of Lake 
Superior and easy access to some outstanding state parks. 

Route 1 winds through Superior National Forest, traversing a variety of 
ecological communities. It also connects with the small town of Isabella. 
According to the U.S. Forest Service, the black spruce-tamarack community 
associated with boreal bird species is most abundant between Isabella 
and Aurora, located on the west side of the national forest. 

The Ely Chamber of Commerce information center is located at the 
intersection of Route 1 and Route 169 at the edge of town. The address 
is 1600 E. Sheridan Street, Ely, MN 55731; (218) 365-6123. There area 
number of excellent canoe outfitters and lodges in the Ely area. 

We have been guests of Don Beland’s North Country Lodge on Moose 
Lake 20 miles northeast of Ely for more than 25 years. North Country 
Lodge offers both guide service and complete canoe outfitting. They can 
be reached at Box 719, Ely, MN 55731; (218) 365-4976 in summer; (218) 
365-5811 in winter. 

Party size in the Boundary Waters Canoe Area is limited to 10 persons 
or less. A visitor's permit must be obtained before entering the Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area for any overnight camping trip between May 1 and 
September 30 because entry quotas have been established during that 
period. Local outfitters can take care of this for you. 

Apermit to enter the Boundary Waters Canoe Area on a particular day 
and at a certain entry point can be reserved for a $5 non-refundable fee 
after February 1 by calling or writing to: Boundary Waters Canoe Area 
Reservations, Superior National Forest, P.O. Box 338, Duluth, MN 55801; 
(218) 720-5440. Information about the Boundary Waters Canoe Area and 
the Superior National Forest can be obtained from Voyageur Visitor 
Center, Ely, MN 55731; (218) 365-6126. 

Cross-country skiing, snowshoeing, winter camping and dog sledding 
are sports growing in popularity in the northwoods, and they are compat- 
ible with winter birding. Several outfitters offer winter trips, some are 
willing to design trips to accommodate the interests of birders. 

To obtain more information write: Ely Chamber of Commerce (at the 
address above); the Cook Chamber of Commerce, Cook, MN 55723; the 
Crane Lake Commercial Club, Crane Lake, MN 55725; Lutsen-Tofte 
Tourism Association, Box 115, Lutsen, MN 55612; the Minnesota Arrow- 
head Association, Box 204, Duluth, MN 55801; or Tip of the Arrowhead 
Association, Grand Marais, MN 55604. 
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birding is often exciting. 

Because many land birds are reluctant to 
cross such a large body of water as Lake Supe- 
rior, fall migrants tend to follow the shoreline 
toward the southwest. Asa result, concentrations 
of warblers, thrushes, woodpeckers, owls and 
hawks can be found along the north shore 
throughout the fall. Hawk Ridge at Duluth is 
located at the terminus of this funnel, and 14 
species of raptors annually pass over it in the 
fall—some species, such as Sharp-shinned 
Hawks, by the thousands. 

Birding opportunities are not limited to the 
more temperate months. Because of the severe 
winter climate and scarce food supply, most 
summer-resident bird species migrate out of the 
Superior National Forest at the approach of 
winter. But flocks of nomadic winter seedeaters 
descend on the area forests, including Pine and 
Evening grosbeaks, Hoary and Common red- 
polls, Red and White-winged crossbills, Pine 
Siskins and Purple Finches. 

Woodpeckers, suchas Pileated, Downy, Hairy, 
Three-toed and Black-backed species, and both 
the Boreal and Black-capped chickadees spend 
their winters here. Common Ravens search 
noisily for food; White- and Red-breasted 
nuthatches travel head-first down tree trunks; 
Great-horned, Barred and Great Gray owls haunt 
the night woods in search of prey; Spruce and 
Ruffed grouse seek out buds; and Gray Jays find 
food without the generosity of campers. 

But the real allure of winter birding in Superior 
National Forest is the periodic invasions of far 
northern boreal and tundra species, such as 
Northern Goshawks, Boreal and Snowy owls, 
and Northern Shrikes. 

Northeastern Minnesota offers excellent op- 
portunities for both beginners and advanced 
birders. For serious listers, the Superior National 
Forest can offer a bonanza of bird species. For 
casual birders, paddling Boundary Waters lakes 
offers the opportunities to observe the behavior 
ofa few particularly interesting species by blend- 
ing into their lake environment. 

Whether you are a novice or a pro, plan a 
birding trip to northeastern Minnesota, spend 
some time along Lake Superior’s North Shore, 
visit Duluth’s Hawk Ridge and schedule at least 
a day or two of paddling in the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area. Fishing side by side 
with Common Loons, 

Ospreys and Bald Eagles f 
is an incomparable ih & ‘ 
experience. ae 


Carol McFeeters Thompson is a freelance writer from 


Clinton, Illinois. 
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The Beat Continues 


Part Two Of A Family Profile Of The North American Woodpeckers 


by GROVER LARKINS, JR. 





Photo: George Stewart 
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ast month we introduced eight 

species of woodpeckers found in 

the United States and Canada. 
If you missed it, refer to “The Beat Goes 
On” in the July issue of WildBird. If you 
read Part One, you probably have been 
waiting for the continuation of our profile 
of this interesting family, so let’s get started! 
Part Two will feature the members of the 
genus Picoides and the specialized 
woodpeckers known as sapsuckers.We 
begin with America’s favorite backyard 
suet-eater, the Downey Woodpecker. 


Downy Woodpecker 
(Picoides pubescens) 

Measuring only six and one-half 
inches in length, the Downy Wood- 
pecker is the smallest of the North 
American woodpeckers. The Downy’s 
range extends from coast to coast— 
from Florida to California and Alaska 
to Labrador, Canada. 

The white back is a key in identify- 
ing this small black-and-white wood- 
pecker. The male Downy has a small 
red patch on the back of its head, 
which the female lacks. 

The diminutive Downy Woodpecker 
looks like a small version of the Hairy 
Woodpecker as they share a virtually 
identical color pattern. However, the 
Downy is only two-thirds the size of 
the Hairy Woodpecker, and this dif- 
ference is the primary distinguishing 
factor between the two species. 


The differences in body size and 
bill lengths distinguish the similar- 
looking Downy (left) and Hairy 
(right) woodpeckers. 
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Photo: Robert Ashbaugh 


In addition, the Downy’s bill is short 
compared to the Hairy’s typically long 
woodpecker bill. Despite the similari- 
ties in its appearance with the Hairy 
Woodpecker, the Downy is actually 
more closely related to the Ladder- 
backed Woodpecker! 

Downy Woodpeckers excavate new 
nest cavities each year, and the female 
lays three to seven white eggs there. 
Incubation, which takes about 12 days, 
is shared by the breeding pair. Both 
adults feed the nestlings, but the male 
performs most of the brooding until 
the young fledge in 20 to 25 days. 

Downy Woodpeckers are primarily 
insectivorous, feeding on insects and 
insect larvae that they find in trees. 
They also will eat some fruits and corn 
and are attracted to suet-feeding sta- 
tions. 

Downys communicate with short 
bursts of drumming and tapping. In 
addition, these woodpeckers are quite 
vocal and are easily located by their 
loud, flicker-like call that is given in a 
cadence almost twice as fast as the 
Northern Flicker’s call. It also gives a 
soft pick call. 


Hairy Woodpecker 
(Picoides villosus) 

The Hairy Woodpecker is a mock- 
ingbird-sized (about nine inches long) 
resident of the forests of North America. 
The extensive range of the Hairy rivals 
that of the Northern Flicker, although 
this woodpecker does not inhabit the 
more arid regions of the Southwest 
where the flicker is common. The pre- 
ferred habitat for this species is varied 
and includes mature forests, orchards, 
towns and parks. 

The characteristic marking of this 
bird is its white hairy- or shaggy-look- 
ing back. Like the Downy, the male 
Hairy Woodpecker has a red head 
patch, which the female lacks. The 
Hairy is easily distinguished from the 
similar Downy Woodpecker by the 
size differential (the Downy is only 
two-thirds as large), and the Hairy has 
a longer bill. 

Both male and female Hairy Wood- 
peckers drum before pairing off. After 
mating, three to six white eggs are laid 


A male White-headed Woodpecker 
excavates its nesting cavity, as 
evidenced by wood chips in its bill. 


in a cavity excavated in a tree. Incuba- 
tion lasts about 14 days, with the fe- 
male incubating during the day and 
the male at night. The young fledge 28 
to 30 days after hatching, but the adults 
continue to care for their young for 
several more weeks. 

The diet of the Hairy Woodpecker 
consists mainly of insects, which may 
be cached for winter use. Berries, nuts, 
seeds and sap are also consumed. 

A good way to locate this wood- 
pecker is to listen for it foraging on a 
tree or for its characteristic peek call. In 
my experience the Hairy, Red-bellied 
and Downy woodpeckers are often 
found in pairs while foraging. In fact, 
in northern Florida, I have observed 
Hairy, Red-cockaded, Red-bellied and 
Downy woodpeckers feeding within 
50 yards of one another with no appar- 
ent aggression between them. 


Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker 


(Picoides borealis) 

The Red-cockaded Woodpecker is 
an endangered species. It is more sus- 
ceptible to changes in its habitat than 
other species because it inhabits ma- 
ture pine forests, which are maintained 
by fires. Red-cockaded Woodpeckers 
excavate their nesting cavities almost 
exclusively in mature pine trees with 
red heart rot. 

Generally, only live trees are used to 
hollow a nesting chamber, and a num- 
ber of holes are drilled in the pine bark. 
Pine sap oozes from the holes and 
flows around the entrance to the nest 
cavity, forming a characteristic grayish 
shield of pitch on the trunk of the nest 
tree. This shield makes it easy to find 
and identify Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker nesting cavities. 

These medium-sized black-and- 
white-barred woodpeckers occupy the 
cavity throughout the year, and a pair 
often uses a cavity for several years. 
Loose colonies are formed by a nesting 
pair, that year’s offspring and, occa- 
sionally, unmated adults that help to 
feed the brood. 

They forage in loose groups or clans 
in the trees with frequent calling back 
and forth as they feed on wood-boring 
beetles and grubs. 

The clutch of two to five white eggs 
is incubated by both adults and hatch 
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Photo: David Cesari 


in 12 to 16 days. The nestlings fledge 
in about four weeks. 


White-Headed 
Woodpecker 


(Picoides albolarvatus) 

The White-headed Woodpecker is a 
resident of mountainous coniferous 
forests in the Pacific Northwest and 
California, usually between the alti- 
tudes of 4000 and 9000 feet. This 
striking woodpecker is rarely seen and 
more rarely photographed. 

Its white head and throat are stiking 
against its black body. In flight they are 
black with white wing patches on their 
primary feathers, and their head is 
distinctly white. Males have a red spot 
on the back of their heads. Their call is 
a pee-dink. 

White-headed Woodpecker pairs 
most often excavate their nesting cavi- 
ties in a dead pine, but oak or aspen 
trees may be used. Three to seven 
white eggs are incubated by both sexes 
for 12 to 14 days. The young wood- 
peckers fledge in about 26 days. 

Pine seeds are the principal food of 
the White-headed Woodpecker, along 


with insects, spiders and insect larvae. 
White-headed Woodpeckers are 
known to drink water more often than 
most other species of woodpeckers. 


Black-backed 
Woodpecker 


(Picoides arcticus) 

The Black-backed Woodpecker is 
an uncommon resident of the north- 
ern evergreen forests from southern 
Alaska and across most of Canada and 
adjoining regions of the United States 
including the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in the west. 

Because the Black-backed Wood- 
pecker prefers to flake off large seg- 
ments of rotting wood in its search for 
the larvae of wood-boring beetles and 
ants, its favored habitat includes areas 
where trees have been burned by for- 
est fires. Logged areas and wooded 
swamps above 3000 feet in elevation 


A male Three-toed Woodpecker 
removes an eggshell from its 
nesting cavity as its nestlings 
hatch. It will fly a distance from 
the nest before discarding the shell. 





are prime Black-backed habitats as well. 

Its totally black back, barred sides 
and the male’s yellow crown patch are 
characteristic features of the Black- 
backed Woodpecker. The similar- 
looking Three-toed Woodpecker has a 
black-and-white barred back and is 
slightly smaller. 

Usually four white eggs are laid ina 
cavity excavated in a fir tree. The male 
and female share incubation over about 
two weeks. 

The Black-backed’s call is a sharp 
kik. They also make a unique call de- 
scribed as wet-et-dee-e-ya, whichis used 
with wing-spreading displays. 


Three-Toed Woodpecker 


(Picoides tridactylus) 

Similar in appearance and behavior 
to the Black-backed Woodpecker, the 
Three-toed Woodpecker is slightly 
smaller and has definite black-and- 
white barring down the center of its 
back. Their call is a single pik or a pik- 
ik-ik-ik. 

This bird ranges throughout forests 
of the Northern Hemisphere, with a 
similar range as the Black-backed in 
the United States and Canada. But the 
Three-toed’s range is more widespread 
in the Rocky Mountains south to Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and through- 
out most of forested Alaska. However, 
the Three-toed Woodpecker is the less 
common of the two species, especially 
in the eastern parts of the range. The 
Three-toed Woodpecker also frequents 
burned off areas of evergreen forests, 
as well as mountain spruce and aspen 
stands. 

Like the Black-backed, Three-toed 
Woodpeckers primarily feed on wood- 
boring beetles, but they also consume 
tree sap, insects, spiders and berries. 
They flake the bark from dead and 
dying trees to find their prey rather 
than drilling holes into the wood. 

A clutch of two to six white eggs is 
laid in their cavity nest. Three-toed 
Woodpeckers prefer balsam fir trees, 
but nesting cavities may be excavated 
in spruce, other firs or birch trees, or 
even in utility poles. This species pre- 





Sapsuckers, like this spectacularly 
colored Red-bellied, are specialized 
woodpeckers that make sap wells in 
living trees where they feed on sap 
and the insects attracted by it. 


fers nesting in dead trees, particularly 
where flooding has killed the trees. 
The incubation period is about 12 to 
14 days, and nestlings fledge in 22 to 
25 days. 


Strickland’s Woodpecker 
(Picoides stricklandi) 

The Strickland’s Woodpecker is 
found in the oak or pine-oak wood- 
lands of southeastern Arizona and 
southwestern New Mexico as well as 
western Mexico. These woodpeckers 
are known to travel in flocks of five to 
15 birds, and they may join mixed- 
species flocks with titmice, bushtits 


and nuthatches. 

The most prominent identifying 
mark is this woodpecker’s solid sooty- 
brown back. The bird has a white- 
striped face and boldly spotted under- 
side. The male has a red patch on the 
back of its crown, which the female 
lacks. Its main call is pik. 

Strickland’s Woodpeckers are 
known to excavate their nesting 
cativities on the underside of dead tree 
branches. Three to four white eggs are 
incubated for about two weeks. 

These woodpeckers are primarily in- 
sectivorous, eating wood-boring in- 
sects. They also eat acorns and fruit. 
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hoto: Roger Aitkenhead 








Ladder-Backed 
Woodpecker 


(Picoides scalaris) 

The Ladder-backed Woodpecker is 
our second-smallest woodpecker, al- 
though it is not much larger than its 
close relative, the Downy Woodpecker. 
Ladder-backs reside in the arid regions 
of the Southwest, from eastern Califor- 
nia to eastern Texas. Their preferred 
habitats include desert areas, dry brush- 
lands with mesquite and cactus, 
streams lined with trees, and towns. 





A male Williamson’s Sapsucker returns to its nesting cavity with a billful 


Ladder-backed Woodpeckers have 
black-and-white-barred backs, spot- 
ted sides, white faces with blackstripes, 
and barred outer tail feathers. Males 
sport a red crown. The pick call of the 
Ladder-backed Woodpecker is similar 
to the Hairy’s peek, but it differs from 
the pweek of the Nuttall’s. 

In California, the Ladder-backed is 
most easily confused with the Nuttall’s 
Woodpecker, which is also a close 
relative. The distinction between these 
two similar-sized, zebra-backed spe- 
cies is the Ladder-backed’s lighter fa- 





of ants and caterpillers. The female of this species has a brown head and 


black-and-white-barred back. 
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Photo: Robert Pollack 





cial markings and duller face. Ladder- 
backed Woodpeckers also prefer more 
arid habitats than Nuttall’s. 

Ladder-backs prefer to nest in dead 
trees or live cacti, but they will also 
excavate their nesting cavities in fence 
posts and utility poles. A clutch of two 
to six white eggs is incubated for about 
two weeks, and nestlings fledge in 
about 25 days. 

The primary food supply for the 
Ladder-backed Woodpeckeris the tree- 
boring larvae of insects. The Ladder- 
backed, like the Gila Woodpecker, is 
also known to feed on ripe fruit of 
saguaros and other cacti. 


Nuttall’s Woodpecker 
(Picoides nuttallii) 

The Nuttall’s Woodpecker is similar 
in size and color to its close relative, 
the Ladder-backed Woodpecker. How- 
ever, the Nuttall’s lives only in Califor- 
nia and northern Baja Mexico. 

The location of where the bird in 
question is seen is an obvious clue to 
help observers distinguish it from the 
Ladder-backed because their ranges 
overlap only in southeast California. 
Also, the preferred habitat of the 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker is oak wood- 
lands, chaparral and streamside woods, 
while the the Ladder-backed frequents 
more arid areas. 

The Nuttall’s Woodpecker has more 
black on its face than the Ladder- 
backed, whiter breast coloration, and 
spotted rather than barred outer tail 
feathers. The male Nuttall’s has a red 
crown, which the female lacks. 

Perhaps the best way to distinguish 
the Nuttall’s from the similar Ladder- 
backed Woodpecker is by its voice. 
The call of the Nuttall’s is a pweek, 
which is often expanded into a multi- 
syllable call. Like Downy and Ladder- 
backed woodpeckers, the Nuttall’s 
Woodpecker is known to indulge in 
territorial drumming on dead timber 
during the mating season. 

Three to six white eggs are laid in the 
cavity nest, which is usually excavated 
in a dead deciduous tree. Incubation 
lasts 14 days, and the young fledge 
about four weeks after hatching. 

Nuttall’s Woodpeckers feed on tree- 
dwelling insects and their larvae. They 
also are known to eat wild fruits and 
berries, along with acorns and sap. 








Sapsuckers 

The four species of sapsuckers—the 
Yellow-bellied, Red-breasted, Red- 
naped and Williamson’s—are so- 
named for their unique feeding behay- 
ior. Sapsuckers drill rows of tiny holes 
into live trees and feed on the sap that 
oozes out. Asa side dish, they also feed 
on insects that are attracted by the sap. 
The sapsuckers are known to have 
tapped into over 250 species of trees 
and shrubs for sap. 

The tongues of sapsuckers are 
bristled with fine hairs that facilitate 
gathering sap. Hummingbirds, other 
woodpeckers, warblers and some small 
mammals also feed from sapsucker 
pits. 

It is interesting to note that three of 
the sapsucker species were once rec- 
ognized as races of a single species. 
Formerly the Red-naped and Red- 
breasted were lumped with the Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker as one species 
that exhibited several color forms. 


Yellow-Bellied Sapsucker 
(Sphyrapicus varius) 

The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker is a 
migratory woodpecker that nests in 
northern boreal forests and the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. It winters in the 
southeast United States and Mexico. 

As its name suggests, the Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker does indeed have a 
yellowish area on its breast, however, 
so do the other three sapsucker spe- 
cies, so this is not an identifying char- 
acteristic. In fact, the Red-naped and 
Williamson’s sapsuckers have a 
brighter yellow coloration on their 
bellies than the Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker. 

These woodpeckers have striped 
faces and mottled plumage with a con- 
spicuous white wing patch. The male 
has a red cap and throat, while the 
female exhibits only the red cap. Juve- 
nile birds lack any red or black facial 
markings. 

Three to seven white eggs are laid in 
the cavity nest, which is often located 
in a live birch, poplar or aspen tree. 
Both adults incubate the eggs for 12 or 
13 days, and the young fledge in about 
four weeks. 

Sap makes up about one-fifth of a 
sapsucker’s diet, with insects the staple 
food supplemented by berries. Sap- 


suckers also eat cambium, the light 
green layer of growth just below the 
bark of trees, and they are known to 
cache nuts and other food. 

The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker is 
noisy on its breeding grounds, but it is 
usually silent and shy during migra- 
tions and in winter. The characteristic 
chur call of this woodpecker sounds 
much like a catbird or a kitten and has 
fooled me into looking for one or the 
other at times. 


Red-naped Sapsucker 
(Sphyrapicus nuchalis) 

The Red-naped Sapsucker, which 
nests throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Great Plains, was once re- 
garded as a race of the Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, but is now considered a 
separate species. 

The Red-naped Sapsucker’s red nape 
is the only distinctive feature of this 
species, as it is otherwise similar in 
appearance to the Yellow-bellied. How- 
ever, the female Red-naped Sapsucker 
has a white chin and red throat, unlike 
the female Yellow-bellied, which hasa 
white throat. Most natural history in- 
formation for this species parallels the 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker’s. 


Red-breasted Sapsucker 
(Sphyrapicus ruber) 

Both the male and the female Red- 
breasted Sapsuckers have scarlet-red 
heads and breasts. They are the most 
spectacularly colored sapsuckers with 
the striking red offset by their yellow 
bellies, their white rumps and wing 
patches, and the black on their wings, 
backs and tails. 

The Red-breasted Sapsucker is found 
year-round in northwest coastal re- 
gions and in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. The birds breed as far north as 
southeastern Alaska, and they winter 
in coastal California and the northern 
portion of Baja Mexico. 

The female lays four to six white eggs 
in a tree-cavity nest. After an incuba- 
tion period of 13 days, the adults brood 
and feed the nestlings for about four 
weeks before they fledge. 

Besides sap, Red-breasted Sapsuck- 
ers consume fruit and insects, espe- 
cially ants. Their call is a chur that is 
indistinguishable from the Yellow- 
bellied’s call. 


Williamson’s Sapsucker 
(Sphyrapicus thyroideus) 

The male Williamson’s Sapsucker is 
mostly black, with white facial stripes, 
a red throat, white wing patches and a 
yellow belly. The comparatively bland- 
colored female Williamson’s is so dif- 
ferent that the two sexes were, in early 
years, thought to represent two differ- 
ent species. The female resembles a 
juvenile Yellow-bellied Sapsucker with 
a brown head, black chest patch and 
barred gray-brown-and-white body 
plumage. 

The Williamson’s Sapsucker is found 
in western mountain forests from 
southern British Columbia into Mexico. 
The woodpecker’s preferred habitat 
includes mountain evergreen forests, 
especially fir, lodgepole pine and as- 
pen stands. 

It nests in mountain elevations up to 
7000 feet. Some birds migrate to south- 
ern parts of their range, and others 
may migrate altitudinally with the 
changing seasons. 

Three to seven white eggs are laid in 
the cavity nest, and males incubate at 
night, sharing the duties with the fe- 
males during the day. After about two 
weeks of incubation, the young hatch. 
They fledge after three to four weeks. 

Like the other sapsuckers, the 
Williamson’s Sapsucker drills holes in 
trees, feeds on the sap and eats insects 
attracted to the holes. Ants are an 
important spring and summer food. In 
the winter the Williamson’s Sapsucker 
dines on dormant insect larvae in the 
bark of trees and on berries. 

The call is similar to the keer of a 
Red-tailed Hawk, which 
is supplemented by 
a churr call 
that has a 
descending 
pitch. 





This wraps up the North American 
woodpecker story—except for the long- 
lost Ivory-billed Woodpecker, which is no 
longer found in the United States. Read 
more about the Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
next month in WildBird. 


Dr. Grover Larkins, Jr. is a Professor of Electri- 
cal Engineering at Florida International Univer- 


sity in Miami. He is also an enthusiastic wildlife 
photographer and a regular contributor to 
WildBird. 
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Birder’s I.D. 


B irder’s I.D. provides readers with an opportunity to test your bird identification skills. First, try to 
identify the pictured bird by memory—you may have observed this species before and remember it. 
Next, consult your field guide for help. We have included a brief description of the bird below to help 
you in your identification and to provide some natural history insights. 
Once you think you have made a positive I.D., check the identity of the bird—its name is inverted at 
the bottom of the page. Who knows, you may see this species on your next field trip, or it may show up 
in your neighborhood. Then you will be ready with a quick and accurate I.D. for it. Good luck! 
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his rather nondescript light-brown songbird has no eye ring, eye stripe, brow 

line, wing bar or distinctive patches of coloration that might offer a clue to its 
identity. However, a few bluish feathers can be seen on its upper wing. This species 
can be found in brushy areas, especially near streams or rivers, east of a line running 
from southwestern California to southern Manitoba. This species is a summer nester, 
and males are known to continue singing on territory until late August. The pictured 
individual is a female; if we used a photograph of a male, identification would be all 
too easy. Enjoy the challenge. 


Sunung osipu] 
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All Things New and Necessary 








Iron Design, 
“Stand-By” Dripper 


Iron Design’s “Stand-By” Dripper is 
one of the products in The Bird Oasis™ 
product line. It is designed to be used 
with any bath with a maximum height of 
31 inches. The dripper mounts on adeco- 
rative, forest-green, steel stand that is 
easily pushed into the ground by step- 
ping on the bar at the base of the stand. 
The dripper assembly stands next to the 
birdbath, not on it or in it, so the bath can 
be cleaned without removing the dripper. 
There is a water-flow control valve on the 
“Stand-By” Dripper that allows you to 
adjust the speed of the water flow into the 
bath without running back and forth to the 
faucet. You can also use this valve to 
refill your bird bath after cleaning. The 
“Stand-By” Dripper includes the decora- 
tive stand, copper dripper tube, water- 
flow control valve, faucet “Y” valve, 50 
feet of water supply tubing and all tube 
fittings. The “Stand-By” Dipper is avail- 
able through mail-order catalogs and re- 
tail stores for a suggested retail price of 
$59.95. For more information contact: 
Iron Design, 26309 146th St., Dept. WB, 
Zimmerman, MN 55398; (612) 856-4700. 





Cedar Works, Ltd., 
U-View Bird Feeder 


Cedar Works designed the U-View 
Bird Feeder, with the use of one-way 
mirrored glass to allow you to observe 


birds feeding while you are inside your 
home The birds are unaware of your 
presence, and the feeder can be filled 
from inside your house. The U-View Bird 
Feeder comes with all the hardware nec- 
essary for a secure and weather-tight fit. 
This particular model is for the standard, 
double-hung window, however, the 
feeder can also be made to specifica- 
tions for casement windows. It is con- 
structed of insect-and-weather-resistant 
western red cedar and can provide many 
years of educational and entertaining 
birdwatching. Suggested retail price is 
$79.95 plus UPS shipping to anywhere 
inthe continental United States. Contact: 
Cedar Works, Ltd., 91 First St., Dept. 
WB, Moorhead, IA 51558; (712) 886- 
5425. 





“Just For The Birds,” 
Hummingbird Feeder And Suetball 
Holder 


“Just For The Birds” has a dual-pur- 
pose Hummingbird Feed And Suetball 
Holder available for the fall and winter. 
This all-in-one holder is made of weather- 
proof Norway pine. It holds a 22-ounce 
unbreakable plastic hummingbird feeder 
or a 24-ounce natural beef suetball with 
the aid of a removable plastic strap. The 
complete unit sells for a suggested retail 
price of $15.95 plus $3.00 shipping. These 
products are assembled and packed by 
the handicapped. Contact: “Just For The 
Birds,” P.O. Box 716, Dept. WB, Hayward, 
WI 54843; (715) 634-2272. 


Lillian Vernon®, 
“Trio Of Walking Sticks” 


Lillian Vernon®sells a variety of items, 
including a “Trio of Handcrafted Walking 
Sticks.” They are made of hardwoods, 
and each decorative stick has a different 
carved duck head. They are completely 
hand-painted and lacquer-finished. The 
set of three includes black, brown and 
golden sticks, all with plastic bottom caps. 
Each stick is 37 inches long. They can be 





used for their intended purpose or as 
decorative accents in an umbrella stand. 
Suggested retail price of the “Trio of 
Walking Sticks,” #5721 78, is $39.98 plus 
$5.95 shipping and handling. Contact: 
Lilliam Vernon®, Dept. WB, Virginia 
Beach, VA 23479-0002; (804) 430-1500. 





Trinidad Glass, 
Fine Sandblasted Glass 


Trinidad Glass is owned and oper- 
ated by Michele Dern. The designs on 
these pieces of Fine Sandblasted Glass 
are all originals and each piece is signed. 
They have been created through a pro- 
cess known as sandblasting or sand 
etching. There is avariety of glass shapes, 
patterns and prices. The picture shows 
six of the eight and one-half ounce wine 
glasses. There are other birds, flowers 
and fish. The wine glasses sell for a 
suggested $15.00 each. All orders are 
shipped UPS. Brochures are free, con- 
tact: Michele Dern, P.O. Box 906, Dept. 
WB, Trinidad, CA 95570; (707) 677-3956. 


“All Things New And Necessary” is a listing of 
birding-related products currently on the market. 
Send new product releases to:WildBird—‘All 
Things New & Necessary,” P.O. Box 6050, Mis- 
sion Viejo, CA 92690. 
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The Hazards of 
Birdwatching 


Birdwatching Can Become A Risky Sport 


Article by NEIL CASE 


Illustration by TODD CLAUSNITZER 


o one believes me when I 

say that birdwatching is a 

risky sport. Birding is asport 
and only the hardiest of athletes can 
withstand its hazards. 

What other sport offers such chal- 
lenges as run-ins with the law, biting 
dogs, angry bulls and shotgun-bearing 
landowners, not to mention natural 
hazards like deer flies, mosquitoes, 
ticks, poison ivy and rattlesnakes? 

If you enjoy birdwatching, then you, 
too, must have strange stories to tell 
your family and friends. Not the run- 
of-the-mill “I saw a rare Indigo Bunting 
today.” No, I am talking about those 
other tales stored in your “if-only-I- 
could-forget” memory bank. The sto- 
ries only other birders can thoroughly 
understand and sympathize with. 

I remember a time when I was in 
charge of a bird-banding crew. It was 
dark, and we were all wading through 
a marsh wearing hip boots and miner’s 
headlights and carrying long-handled 
fish nets. We were in search of roosting 
Red-winged Blackbirds. Although no 
one had ever heard or read of anyone 
catching blackbirds with fish nets at 
night, there we were. We simply had to 
spot the birds with our lights and 
sweep them in, hoping and praying 
that they would not fly away before we 
approached within reach. 
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The landowner had given us permis- 
sion to enter the marsh. We had been 
there earlier in the day searching for 
blackbird nests and banding the nest- 


lings we found. I guess seeing a bunch 
of people in a marsh by daylight is not 
so strange a sight. 

At night, however, only our lights 








were visible. [can only imagine what it 
must have looked like—mysterious 
bobbing lights in the darkness of the 
marsh. So it should not have been 
surprising when a sheriff's car, lights 
flashing, screeched to a halt by the 
marsh. A door opened, a deputy 
stepped out, and his amplified voice 
bellowed across the marsh, “What the 
hell are you doing out there?” 

Now here was an interesting situa- 
tion. I could have yelled back, “Trap- 
ping blackbirds.” After all, that was 
what we were doing. But what sheriff's 
deputy would believe that? He would 
radio for backups to round us up inno 
time at all. 

There I was, standing in the middle 
of a marsh wearing hip boots and 
miner’s headlights and carrying a fish 
net. Not an enviable position. 

“Be right there,” I yelled back, decid- 
ing to explain where | did not need to 
yell and be heard over a half-mile area. 

Standing by the sheriffs car did not 
help much. Even I wondered at the 
plausibility of my story as I listened to 
myself ramble on. Ishowed the deputy 
our bird bandsand the banding records 
from my open notebook, but he did 





not seem convinced. I also told him we 
had the landowner’s permission, and 
supplied the owner’s name and ad- 
dress. 

The officer looked at the bands and 
banding records, noted the name and 
address of the landowner and finally 
said, “Okay. But before you go back to 
your blackbirds, come with me and 
tell the night clerk at that motel what 
you are doing.” It had been the clerk 
who had called the sheriff, reporting 
strange lights in the marsh next to the 
motel. 

Ona different birdwatching expedi- 
tion, I was accused by another sheriff's 
deputy of being a Peeping Tom. I was 
walking on a country road early one 
morning and looked toward a house 
through my binoculars. Apparently the 
woman in the house was dressing by 
the bedroom window and happened 
to look out. She immediately called the 
sheriff. She said she was shocked to see 
me and assumed that | was watching 
her. 

lam not the only birder to have been 
questioned by officers of the law. Even 
Roger Tory Peterson had a run-in. In 
Birds Over America, Peterson de- 
scribed being stopped and accused, 
not of peeping, but of spying. 

It was during World War II, and 
Peterson and three friends were out 
before dawn listening for owls. Be- 
cause they were near an East Coast 
seaport, the officer suspected they were 
counting ships, intending to notify 
German U-boats waiting off shore. 

All kinds of embarrassing and fright- 
ful things have happened to me—all 
while birdwatching. Dogs seem to have 
a chapter dedicated to them in the 
birdwatcher’s hazard book. Dogs that 
meet me face to face and bark loudly 
are no problem. 

The problems are the crafty curs, 
who do not bark and politely give 
warning. On two separate occasions, 
dogs have snuck up from behind and 
bitten my posterior while I was peer- 
ing through my binoculars. Ouch! 

One time I was chased by a bull after 
[had climbed a pasture fence in order 
to follow a bird. Another time I was 
threatened by a man with a shotgun. I 
was standing by his fence, when he 


~' showed up, brandished his shotgun 


and told me I had better not come on 
his land. No matter. After he showed 


up there was no reason to go farther— 
he flushed the Upland Sandpipers I 
had been watching. 

Birdwatching often leads me to 
country roads and lanes, miles from 
traffic. These are good places to find 
birds, but they are bad places for flat 
tires, engine trouble or getting stuck 
(actually they are good places for get- 
ting stuck, bad places for finding 
help)—all, of course, which have 
happened to me. 

These country roads are not as won- 
derful as John Denver promised. All 
that stuff about “take me home to the 
place where I belong,” failed to men- 
tion the mosquitoes, deer flies and 
black flies, which along with wood 
ticks and chiggers, wait in ambush. 

Here poison ivy and poison sumac 
grow abundantly. It must be some sort 
of great balancing act by nature—these 
things that are hazardous to our health 
are attractive to birds. Some birds feed 
on the critters that feed on us, and 
some even eat the berries of poison ivy. 
Look for birds and you are bound to 
find these cohabitants—or, rest as- 
sured, they will find you. 

My most frightening birding experi- 
ence was when I encountered a rattle- 
snake while walking through high 
weeds along the bank of an Oklahoma 
river. I was hoping to see a Bewick’s 
Wren, Painted Bunting or some other 
bird I had not seen before. Instead, I 
found something else. I stepped on 
something soft, something that felt 
about the size of my arm. 

limmediately thought, “Snake, rattle- 
snake!” I stood still, my foot firmly 
planted. In retelling this story, I say 
with bravado that I kept my foot there 
hoping that if it was a snake, I had 
pinned its head. 

But the truth is I was too scared to 
move. When I looked down, my worse 
fear was realized. It was a rattlesnake. 
But it was also dead. 

The list of things that could happen 
(and have happened to me) while 
birding is endless. A skeptic may ask 
whether these hazards are worth it. 
For those of us who have been bitten 
by the birdwatching 
bug, the answer is a 
resounding, “Yes!” 


Neil Case is a freelance writer from Andrews, 
Indiana. 
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Searching For Trumpeter Swans 


Article and Photograph by GREG R. HOMEL 


I n all of North America there is no 
species of waterfowl that can com- 
pare with the inspirational Trumpeter 
Swan. In both size and vocalizing 
ability, this spectacular bird has all the 
others beat. 

Few birders have had the opportu- 
nity to marvel at the sight of this great 
white recluse. Nor have they heard its 
triumphant trumpet-like call, which 
when given at certain times of the year 
will permeate the wilderness for miles 
in every direction. 

Ifyou would like to see this vestige of 
a wilder America, this true symbol of 
the success of our national parks and 
wildlife refuges, there is only one area 
in the contiguous United States where 
you can go. There among the swans, 
you can become mentally transported 
to another time—a time when an en- 
tire continent reveled in the sights and 
sounds of these waterfowl giants. 

Perhaps the best place south of Alaska 
to view the Trumpeter Swan in num- 
bers reminiscent of its heyday, is Red 
Rock Lakes National Wildlife Refuge, 
nestled in the remote Centennial Val- 
ley of southwest Montana. This 
40,3000-acre refuge has elevations 
ranging from 6600 to more than 10,000 
feet. Italso has more than 14,000 acres 
of marshland, which support about 
half of the 400 to 500 breeding Trum- 
peter Swans of the greater Yellowstone 
ecosystem. 

Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife 
Refuge was established in 1935 spe- 
cifically to protect the few Trum- 
peter Swans, numbering less than 100 
individuals at that time, in the lower 
48 states. The refuge, which is adjacent 
to the Continental Divide, continues 
to be a major breeding ground for 
Trumpeter Swans. 

It is also a major wintering locality, 
not only for the Trumpeter Swans , but 
also for most of the 1000-plus birds 
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that make up the Canadian breeding 
population. This means that winter 
concentrations of Trumpeter Swans at 
Red Rock Lakes can amount to more 
than 1500 individuals—much more 
than existed here at the time of John 
James Audubon! 

In was Audubon himself who best 
put into words the emotions conveyed 
by the sight of so many Trumpeter 
Swans. More than a century ago, he 
wrote: “For a perfect conception of 
their beauty and elegance, you must 
observe them when they are not aware 
of your proximity, as they glide over 
the waters of some secluded inland 
pond. The neck, which at other times 
is held stiffly upright, moves in grace- 
ful curves, now bent forward, now 
inclined backwards over the body. The 
head, withan extended scooping move- 
ment, dips beneath the water, then 
with a sudden effort it throws a flood 
over its back and wings, while the 
sparkling globules roll off like so many 
large pearls. The bird then shakes its 
wings, beats the water, and as if giddy 
with delight, shoots away, gliding over 
and beneath the surface of the stream 
with surprising agility and grace. Imag- 
ine a flock of fifty swans thus sporting 
before you. I have more than once seen 
them, and you will feel, as I have felt, 
happier and freer of care than I can 
describe.” 

The refuge is truly a joy to visit, but 
owing to harsh weather conditions, 
light-duty dirt roads and its remote 
location, the best time to make this trip 
is between May and September, de- 
spite the lure of large winter swan 
concentrations. However, a winter 
journey is sure to result in breathtak- 
ing scenery not often seen ina lifetime. 

Among the sights to be absorbed are 
striking panoramas of colorful wild- 
flowers that dot the refuge’s lowlands, 
the shimmering blue waters, the snow- 


capped mountains of the Continental 
Divide, and the seemingly endless 
marshes alive with birds. In this natu- 
ral wonderland, especially in the 
refuge’s three largest lakes, Trumpeter 
Swans abound. 

Timing when to visit the refuge de- 
pends on what aspect of the Trum- 
peter Swan’s life you want to witness. 
By May, the marshes bustle with the 
mating rituals of these great white 
birds—their trumpeting loudly echo- 
ing over the wild landscape. 

Massive nests measuring seven feet 
across and one and one-half feet high 
are often built atop the many muskrat 
houses that dot the shoreline. Nests 
also are hidden amid tall marsh vegeta- 
tion that conceals all but the bird’s 
white head in a sea of green. 

By late June, the refuge’s lakes 
abound with swan families. It is truly 
remarkable to behold their comical 
antics, as they dash about and play in 
the marshes. During the next few 
months, the cygnets transform from 
white balls of fluff into juvenile swans 
that resemble their parents in all but 
color—the juveniles sport shades of 
gray plumage. 

The refuge’s varied landscape and 
large size combine to make it a birder’s 
paradise during the summer and early 
fall. In addition to the Trumpeters, 
more than 250 species of birds have 
been recorded. Expect to see a multi- 
tude of breeding ducks, including the 
striking Barrow’s Goldeneye. There are 
also nesting Greater Sandhill Cranes, 
Great Blue Herons, Willets, American 
Avocets and Long-billed Curlews. 

The forested slopes of the Continen- 
tal Divide along the refuge’s southern 
boundary support good populations 
of northern forest birds such as Blue 
and Ruffed grouse, Red Crossbills and 
Evening Grosbeaks. Ferruginous 
Hawks are frequently seen in the fall 
when the refuge teams with a variety of 
migratory waterfowl. 

Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife 
Refuge is located in extreme south- 
western Montana near Interstate 15. 
Its location is clearly marked on all 
major maps of the state. Directions, 
regulations and several leaflets on the 











refuge and the history of the Trum- 
peter Swan can be obtained by writing 
to or calling: Red Rock Lakes National 
Wildlife Refuge, Monida Street Route, 
Box 15, Lima, Montana 59739; (406) 
276-3347. 

The refuge is isolated, but camping 
is allowed in designated areas. If the 
roads are impassable because of in- 


clement weather, a location along the 
Madison River about five miles east of 
the West Yellowstone park entrance 
should prove fruitful. Actually, a side 
trip to Yellowstone National Park, a 
mere 33 miles to the east, will make for 
a truly well-rounded nature experi- 
ence. 

When you go to see this most 


The Montana-Wyoming border 
area is a sure bet for finding 
Trumpeter Swans, the largest 
waterfowl in the world. 


breathtaking of the world’s waterfowl, 
enjoy yourself in the wilds of the Rocky 
Mountains amid the sights and sounds 
of Trumpeter Swans! wa] 
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The Basics Of 
Toting Gear 


Carrying All Your Birding Equipment Can Be A Cinch 





irding, anyone? Somehow, 
you have managed to get a 
free afternoon, a whole day or 


a weekend, to go into the field. You 
gather up all your birding necessities— 
binoculars, field guide, spotting scope, 
an extra pair of socks and a light jacket. 
You are ready to go. 

Unless you are a proficient juggler, 
you are faced with how to get all your 
birding equipment from your living- 
room floor out to the field. You could 
shove everything into the car 
and deal with the problem once 
you have found a prime 
birdwatching location. Or you 
can take advantage of a variety 
of toting gear that is available. 

If birding is all you plan on 
doing, a small backpack or 
duffel bag should suffice. You 
can store your field guide, a 
pair of binoculars, a water 
bottle, some snacks, a first-aid 
kitand acan of insect repellent 
and still have room to spare. If 
you are economically minded 
space-wise, you may even find that all 
your birding gear can be squeezed into 
a larger fanny pack. 

If a birdwatching outing also means 
photographic opportunities, then you 
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are going to need more toting equip- 
ment than one little bag. Well, lucky 
you. Not only are there larger back- 
packs, but there are even camera bags 
that would seem to have been de- 
signed just for you. 

If taking a few snapshots is all you 
have in mind, a small camera bag not 
unlike a fanny pack will probably do. 
One model in particular can be hung 
around your neck, hoisted over your 
shoulder or fastened around your waist. 





Thisis particularly handy because your 
hands will be free for your binoculars 
ora quick reference to your field guide. 
There are also photo belts that wrap 
around your waist with camera hook- 





ups and storage compartments. 

For serious photographers, there isa 
variety of larger camera bags that can 
carry a number of camera bodies, sev- 
eral lenses, a tripod, light meter and 
filters, as well as your binoculars and 
field guide. Most of these bags have 
handles and shoulder straps, but some 
can be secured around your chest or 
waist, and some can be worn like back- 


packs. These camera bags can be cum-/ 


bersome, but that is the price you must 
pay if you want to take along 
your prized photographic 
equipment. 

Another option for the 
birder/photographer is a 
multi-pocketed vest. These 
vests, usually made of light- 
weight mesh, are ideal for 
photographers because they 
hold camera bodies and a 
variety of lenses and still keep 
your hands free. 

Special straps are available 
for those of you who, re- 
gardless of how much gear 
you are carrying, still prefer to have 
your binoculars or camera around your 
neck. These straps are usually made 
from special material and have weight- 
reduction systems that make your 





camera or binoculars feel up to 50 
percent lighter. These straps can also 
be fastened to your camera bag or 
backpack to make toting them a little 
more comfortable. 

Now for you lucky people who have 
managed to combine a birding expedi- 
tion with a camping/hiking trip, there 
are large packs with external or inter- 
nal frames that will make toting a lot of 
camping gear seem almost effortless. 
Most of these backpacks have been 
scientifically designed to help 
you stay balanced and con- 
serve energy. 

Newer items on the mar- 
ket include waterproof bags 
and sacks, which are won- 
derful for boating or canoe- 
ing adventures in search of 
birds. They come in a rain- 
bow of colors and are spe- 
cially coated to keep your 
belongings dry. However, 
these bags are not recom- 
mended for your photo 
equipment because they do 
not offer enough padding, so take ex- 
tra precautions with your camera gear. 

The purpose of purchasing any tot- 
ing gear is to make your outings into 
the field a lot more fun and hassle free. 


Be sure to shop around and ask a lot of 
questions. That way, you will end up 
with the pack or packs that best suit 
you and your needs. 

Here is a quick list of some of the 
toting equipment on the market. Most 
of the equipment listed below is avail- 
able at sporting-goods or mountain- 
eering shops. For the camera bags, 
pouches, belts, vests and straps, try 
camera stores. 

Duffel bags come in a variety of 





sizes. They are very useful and are 
perfect for overnight or for carrying 
binoculars, field guide, first-aid sup- 
plies, small camping and repair items. 

Fanny packs/hip packs are small, 





but some are large enough to carry a 
small pair of binoculars. They are con- 
venient because they keep your hands 
free. 

Backpacks come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes. They are for multi- 
use—weekend travel or day trips for 
birders, climbers, hikers and skiers. 
They have many different-sized com- 
partments. 

External frame packs are for 
backpacking on developed trails. They 
place loads over your body’s 
natural center of gravity, help- 
ing you to walk normally and 
conserve energy. These packs 
are large enough to carry gear 
for four days or more and have 
many compartments. 

Internal frame packs 
provide comfort and maneu- 
verability over difficult terrain. 
They have a narrower profile 
and ride closer to your body 
than an external frame pack, 
placing more weight on your 
shoulders. They, too, have 
many compartments. 

Camera bags come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes and can hold several 
camera bodies and lenses, as well as 
other photographic accessories such 
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$149” 


(Patent Pending) 


Lightweight, Portable Blind for 
Wildlife Photographers and 
Animal Observers. 





Becomes a Back Pack when 
folded. Assemble to tree in 

less than one(1) minute. No 

tools required. 


Durable Water Resistant Nylon, 
Urethane coated for rain, snow 
and wind protection. 52’’ wide x 
54” long x 48” high. Provides 
plenty of room for small chair or 
seat cushion, and extra gear. 


All materials manufactured in the USA. 


SCOPE OUT 





K-FORMS, INC. 

225 Parsons Street 
Kalamazoo, MI 49007 
(616) 342-2876 
(MI residents add 4% sales tax.) 
Order now for free delivery! 
(in USA only) 








BIRDER'’S EMPORIUM 


When we introduced our Y Series 
binoculars last spring, we knew they 
NVio0] of o-Mtal-M ale meqale) (ex>Me lm Naa =18(er- 18) 
birdwatchers. 

ViVdidam tatew=\ele|| tela me) mo). <oy-a me)aleh =a\Z-) 
is{c)l (21m @xe)an] oy-lel sem tal oVaralcom olorere anil are) 
one of the world’s most popular bird- 
watching glasses. 

@/ilel[at-U\mel=s=i1e alco m cola tal-manreyie 
(olditier-\melaali are) (ele f=) (Mele =0 | ce) ol - va talc) 


Mirador 


THE CLEAR OPTICAL CHOICE. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Melaleyysi(elalemsie) ex=14 oe) e)(Cer=s- Lalo me UI-lL1NY 
workmanship are just what American 
birdwatchers have been looking for. 
Available in 4 other models; 8x32 
Super Compact, 7x42 Extra Long 
Eye Relief, 8x42 Birder’s Choice, and 
10x42 Wide Angle. 
Try them for yourself and experience 
Wiat-\melial=\éomat-\om-licer-(e \Vaxe ere). f-10 B 


THE BIRDER’S 
~ CHOICE. 





Mirador Optical Corporation 
PO. Box 11614, Marina del Rey, CA 90295 





as filters, lens tissue, light meter and 
tripod. Most have shoulder straps; 
others can be secured around your 
waist or chest or carried on your back. 
Camera pouches are smaller in size 
and are ideal for carrying one camera 
or a small video recorder. They can be 
held around the neck, over the shoul- 
der or secured around your waist, and 
they keep your hands free at all times. 
Photo belts wrap around your waist 
with camera hook-ups. Some are also 
large enough to hold a field guide ora 
small pair of binoculars. Others have 
cylindrical storage spaces for lenses 
and other photographic accessories. 
Photographer’s vests are multi- 
pocketed and usually made of light- 
weight mesh. They are ideal for pho- 
tographers because they hold a num- 
ber of camera bodies, a variety of lenses 
and other photographic accessories 
while keeping your hands free. 
Binocular/camera/bag straps are 
available, some with weight-reduction 
systems that make your camera and 
binoculars feel up to 50 percent lighter. 
Others are designed to be attached to 
your backpack, camera bag or gar- 
ment bag. 
Waterproof bags and sacks are 
colorful additions to the toting-gear 
line. Most are coated with PVC or 
other water-resistant material. They 
are not recommended 
for photographic 
equipment. 














Fledgling 
Territory 





by ALICE J. TURNER 


County Quail 


W hen you think of quail, the first 
thought that might pop into 


your mind is that this type of bird 
shares its name with the vice president 
of the United States. You might also 
say that quail have distinctive tear- 
drop-shaped plumes that rise from 
their foreheads. But did you know that 
only two species of quail have a tear- 
drop plume? However, the other spe- 
cies of quail are also characterized by 
other easy-to-recognize “head gear.” 

Several quail species can be found in 
North America. Quail are colored so 
they blend in well with the rocks, 
grasses and brush in their range. Some 
males have pretty face markings in 
black or rust, which are accented with 
white or cream. 

Gambel’s and California quail, the 
two species with the familiar teardrop 
plume, are most often seen in western 
states. Both species are predominantly 
gray and brown, and the males have a 
distinctive black throat. 

One of the smallest American quail, 
the Northern Bobwhite, is commonly 
seen in the eastern half of the country. 
Its name comes from the male’s call, a 
whistled bobwhite. The Northern 
Bobwhite’s head has a slight feathered 
crest. Its most distinguishing charac- 
teristics are its eye and throat stripes, 
which are white on males and buff- 
colored on females. 

The Montezuma, Scaled and Moun- 
tain quail are secretive and often diffi- 
cult to find. The Montezuma Quail has 
a unique rounded crest, while the 
Scaled Quail’s crest sticks up in punk- 
rock style. The Mountain Quail has 
two, long head plumes that look like 
horns. 

Quail form family groups called cov- 
eys. There may be a dozen or, rarely, 
nearly 200 birds in a single covey. 
Coveys of quail look for food in the 
early morning and late afternoon. Their 
favorite foods include grass seeds, some 


berries and fruits, and a variety of 
insects. 

A quail’s nest is usually a shallow 
depression in the ground, with some 
grass, leaves or a few feathers. The 
Northern Bobwhite and Montezuma 
Quail build a roof of grass for their 
nests. Others may be tucked up next to 
a tree or rock, perhaps for warmth and 
security. 

Quail eggs are usually white or tan, 
and some have brown spotting. Soon 
after they hatch, quail chicks are able 
to run and feed themselves. 

Quail are members of a large group 
of birds called Galliformes, which is 
commonly referred to as the game bird 
family. Most game birds have stocky 
bodies and short, thick legs. Their long 
toes are widely spread for walking and 
scratching; and their head and neck 
area are usually covered with orna- 
mental feathers or colored bare skin. 
Other game birds include pheasants, 
partridges, grouse and turkeys. 


The male California Quail has a 
teardrop-shaped plume and is one 
of the most handsome quail. 


Quail And Coyote 
Game 


This is an outside game for a large 
group. One person is selected to be 
the “coyote” or predator. The rest of 
the group are “quail.” 

A cup of rice (or beans for smaller 
children) is scattered on the ground in 
the “feeding area.” The coyote hides 
and counts to 25. 

While the quail are “feeding” by pick- 
ing up the rice one grain at atime, the 
coyote tries to catch them. A “safe 
area” is picked, and the quail try to 
reach it with a lot of food before being 
caught. 

The object of the game is to see 
which quail can pick up the most rice 
without being touched or “eaten” by 
the coyote. The quail must be very 
alert. The coyote must be very sly. 
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Photo: Jeffrey Rich 




















Mystery Guest 
Try to guess who I am by reading the 
following five clues. I am pictured in 
the photograph to the right. Can you 
identify me? 


Clue 1: | like to swim. 

Clue 2: | live in freshwater lakes, 
marshes and woodland ponds. 

Clue 3: 1 am a male. My head is green 
and beautiful in the sunshine. 

Clue 4: | like to eat shoots of grasses 
and water plants, seeds and grain, in- 
sects and small aquatic animals. 

Clue 5: I migrate north in flocks each 
spring and south each fall. 


Answer: > "P Pelle 


Pencil drawing by Tammy Fuehrer, 
age 11, Auburndale, Wisconsin. 
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Photo: Gary Schneider 















Future Assignment 

There are many different sparrows. 
What kind of sparrows live near you? 
Which sparrow do you think is pretti- 
est? Draw a picture or write a story 
about a sparrow and send it to: 
WildBird “Fledgling Territory,” P.O. 
Box 838, Payson, AZ 85547. 


Watercolor by Faith Towers, age 7, 
Shelburne, Vermont. 








WildBird Reader Survey 


elp the WildBird 

staff better un- 

derstand the in- 
terests of its readers by fill- 
ing out our Reader Survey. 
Your assistance is greatly 
appreciated. The results of 
this survey will help us to 
provide a better magazine 
with the foremost interests 
of our readers in mind. 


Birding Activities 


1. How long have you been a 
birding enthusiast? 

Q) less than one year 

Q) 2 or 3 years 

Q) 4 or 5 years 

L) 5 to 10 years 

U) more than 10 years 





2. What type of birdwatching 
do you enjoy most? 

Q) attracting/feeding 
Q) backyard observation 
Q) field trips requiring 
travel 
Q) local field trips 





3. What field birding items do 
you plan to purchase in the 
next year? 

Q) binoculars 

C) camera 

Q) field guide 

C) spotting scope 

Q) tripod 





4. What backyard birding 
items do you plan to purchase 
in the next year? 

Q) bird seed 

Q) bird feeder 

Q) birdhouse 

Q) birdbath 





5. What outdoor items do you 
plan to purchase in the next 
year? 

QO) camping gear 

Q) outdoor clothing 

Q) outdoor shoes/boots 
C) video camera 

L) none 











6. How often do you travel 

outside of your local area for 

birding purposes? 

C) never 

Ly once a year 

C) 2 or 3 times a year 

() more than 3 times a 
year 





7. What type of vehicle do you 
use for birding-related activi- 
ties? 

L) passenger car 

Q) pickup truck 

C) 4-wheel-drive 

C) station wagon 

Q) van 

Q) other 





8a. Have youever participated 
in a guided birding tour? 

C) yes 

L) no 





8b. If yes, how often do you 
join guided tours? 

L) once a year 

L) 2 or 3 times a year 

QC) more than 3 times year 





9. List the locations of up to 3 
guided tours in which you have 
participated. 


10. Approximately how much 
do you invest annually in 
travel for birding-related ac- 
tivities (gas, airfare, hotel ex- 
penses, food)? 

L) less than $1000 
CL $1000—$1999 
UO $2000—$2999 
LY $3000—$3999 
QO $4000—$4999 
Q) more than $500 





Thank you! Please send 


your responses to: 
WildBird Reader Sur- 


vey, Box 6050, Mission 


Viejo, CA 92690. 


11. In which of the following 

birding activities have you 

participated? 

UO big day (24-hour count) 

Q) bird-banding project 

Q) breeding-bird atlas 

Q) Christmas bird count 

C} conservation project 

Q) formal ornithology 
study or course 

Q) local Audubon chapter 

Q) rare-bird alert 

QO scientific conference 








12. List any birding or wildlife 
conservation organizations to 
which you belong. 


13a. Doyou keep alist of birds 
you have sighted? 

C) yes 

QC) no 





13b. If yes, what are you per- 
sonal totals? 



















14a. Do you feed birds at your 
home? 

Q) yes 

Ono 


14b. If yes, when do you feed? 
C) summer only 

Q) winter only 

Q) year-round 





14c. Which type of feed do you 
buy routinely? 

Q) millet 

L) mixed seed 

U) sunflower seeds 

L) sunflower hearts 

C) suet 

C) thistle (niger) 

Q) other 





15. Excluding travel, ap- 
proximately how much do you 
invest for birding products and 
services each month? 

Q) less than $50 

LO) $50—$99 

QC) $100—$150 

UO) more than $150 











Reader Information 


16. Inwhat other outdoor sports 
and recreational activities do 
you regularly participate? 


Q) bicycling 

Q) photography 

Q) gardening 

Q) hiking/walking 

Q) camping 

QO) fishing 

Q) motorhome travel 
Q) rock climbing 

Q) running 

L) water sports 





17. How long have you been a 


WildBird subscriber? 


Q) less than 1 year 
C) 1 or 2 years 

Q) more than 2 years 
Q) not a subscriber 





18. What made you decide to 


subscribe to WildBird? 


Q) ad in another magazine 

Q) mail offer 

QO) news stand copy 

Q) recommendation of a 
friend 

Csupermarket promotion 

Q) other 
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19. How much time, on the 
average, do you spend with 
each issue of WildBird? 

Q) 30 minutes to 1 hour 

O)1 to 1 1/2 hour 

Q) 1 '/2 to 2 hours 

QO) more than 2 hours 


20. What do you do with your 
copy of WildBird after you 
have read it? 

Q) discard after reading 
Q) donate it to library or 
other institution 

O keep it for future re- 
reading or reference 
Q) pass it along to a friend 
L) other 





21. How many people in your 
household, in addition to your- 
self, enjoy birding? 


22. How many products have 
you ordered from advertise- 
ments in WildBird? 

C) none 

L) 1 to 3 products 

Q) 4 or 5 products 

Q) 6 or more products 





23. What other birding-related 
periodicals do you subscribe 
to? 


CL) Audubon Magazine 
Q) Birder’s World 


QO) Bird Talk 

Q) Birdwatcher’s Digest 
QO) Living Bird Quarterly 
Q) American Birds 

O) Birding 

Q) other 





24. List up to three of your 
favorite general (non-birding) 
magazines. 


25. What time of day are you 
most likely to watch televi- 
sion? 

QO early morning (5-9am) 
QO) morning (9-1 1am) 
Q) midday (1 1lam-4pm) 
Q afternoon (4-7pm) 
QO) evening (7-11pm) 
Q) late night (1 1pm-5am) 





26. Approximately how many 
hours of television do you 
watch daily? 

QO less than 1 hour 

QO 1 to 3 hours 

QO) 4 to 6 hours 

Q) more than 6 hours 


Personal Data 
DT SEX: 
Q) female 
LJ male 


28. Age: 

QO) under 18 
OU) 18-24 

L) 25-34 

O 35-44 

O) 45-54 

O) 55-64 

Q) over 65 





29. Which category most 
closely describes your occupa- 
tion? 
Q) professional/technical 
QO) manager/official/ 
proprietor 





Thank you! Please send your responses to: 
WildBird Reader Survey, Box 6050, 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690. 


Q) salesperson 

Q) laborer 

Q) clerical 

Q) farmer 

U) student 

Q) retired 

() homemaker 

Q) craftsperson 

Oservice worker (includ- 
ing Armed Services) 





30. Indicate the highest level 
of education you have accom- 
plished: 

Q) junior high school 

graduate 

QO high school graduate 

QO) attended college 

Q) college graduate 

Q) postgraduate work 

Ci postgraduate degree 


31. What is your household’s 
current annual income? 

() less than $20,000 

QO) $20,000—$29,999 

QO $30,000—$39,999 

QO $40,000—$49 ,999 

QO $50,000—$59,999 

OQ $60,000—$69 ,999 

OQ) more than $70,000 


32. What type of residence 

best describes your home? 

Q) own single-family 

dwelling 

Q) own condominium 

Q) rent single-family 
dwelling 

Q) rent apartment/condo 





33. Indicate the residential 
area that most closely de- 
scribes where you live: 
QO urban (large city) 
Q)suburban (city suburb) 
Q) medium-sized town 
() small town 
Q) rural 


34. Please list your city, state 
and zip code: 


City 
State 
Zip Code 
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16. Inwhat other outdoor sports 
and recreational activities do 


you regularly participate? 





Reader Information 23. What other birding-related Q) salesperson 
periodicals do you subscribe Q) laborer 
19. How much time, on the to? Q) clerical 
average, do you spend with Q) Audubon Magazine O) farmer 
each issue of WildBird? Q) Birder’s World Q) student 
Q 30 minutes to 1 hour Q Bird Talk Q) retired 


Q) bicycling 

Q) photography 

Q) gardening 

Q) hiking/walking 

CO) camping 

QO) fishing 

Q) motorhome travel 
Q) rock climbing 

Q) running 

C) water sports 





17. How long have you beet 
WildBird subscriber? 

QO) less than 1 year 
() 1 or 2 years 
C) more than 2 years 
C) not a subscriber 





18. What made you decide 
subscribe to WildBird? 
Q)ad in another magazi 
Q) mail offer 
Q) news stand copy 
Q) recommendation of 
friend 
C)supermarket promoti 
Q) other 


i, 
SNS gilli 
SS @! My 
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WildBird Reader Survey, Box 6050, 
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Enjoy the Best of Birding With 
WildBird Magazine 


Whether you are an avid field 
birder, a garden birdwatcher or a 
person who simply loves the beauty 
of nature, you’ll find a wealth of 
enjoyment in every information- 
packed issue of WildBird Magazine. 


Lavishly illustrated with colorful photos and art, 
WildBird takes you on a guided tour of the American 
birding scene. 


e Discover ‘‘must see’’ top birding hotspots 

e Take an in-depth look at fascinating bird species 

® Get tips on attracting and feeding birds in your own 
backyard 

e Find out about unusual sightings by other readers 

e Learn how to photograph birds like a pro 

e Keep up-to-date on efforts to save endangered 
species 

® Get field test reports on the newest birding equip- 
ment and much more! 


Subscribe now and have WildBird delivered to your 
home at these low rates: 


1 Year (12 Issues) 
for only $23.97 


Or order 2 years 
for only $38 and 















save 46% Off 
the newsstand 
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How To Attract Summer Birds To Your Yard With 
Water 


by SCOTT SHALAWAY, Ph.D. 


hat is the secret to at- 

tracting a colorful as- 

sortment of backyard 
birds? Believe it or not, it is water, our 
most precious natural resource. 

I keep a fresh supply of water in a 
simple saucer-style birdbath in a 
shaded corner of my yard. It is only 
about 50 feet from my office window, 
but with my 8x42 binoculars, the birds 
seem just an arm’s length away. 

A partial list of the rainbow of birds 
I have seen at my West Virginia back- 
yard birdbath over the last five sum- 
mer includes the Scarlet Tanager, 
White-eyed Vireo, Yellow Warbler, 
Blue-winged Warbler, Common Yel- 
lowthroat, Brown Thrasher, Gray Cat- 
bird, Indigo Bunting and Eastern Blue- 
bird. 

From May through October, almost 
every resident song bird visits the bath. 
In five years I have counted six species 
of warblers, three vireos, three wood- 
peckers, three native sparrows, as well 
as the permanent residents—Carolina 
Chickadees, Tufted Titmice, White- 
breasted Nuthatches, Northern Cardi- 
nals, Blue Jays, Mourning Doves, House 
Finches and American Goldfinches. A 
friend in Oklahoma has even reported 
screech-owls visiting her baths. I am 
still waiting for them to visit mine. 


The appeal of water is four-fold and 
can be deduced by anyone who watches 
birds at a bath. 


First and most obvious, water satis- 
fies thirst. Animal tissue is approxi- 
mately 70 percent water. Water lost in 
urine or by evaporation can be re- 
placed by eating water-rich foods such 
as insects and berries or by simply 
taking a drink. A birdbath assures a 
dependable supply of fresh water. Vir- 
tually every bird I have ever seen at a 
bath has taken a drink. 

A birdbath also provides a conve- 
nient place to bathe. During warm 
weather, birds routinely immerse them- 
selves in shallow puddles of water. 
They adeptly fluff their feathers and 
flap their wings to ensure that every 
feather gets wet. When they leave the 
water, they fluff and shake their feath- 
ers. Then they waterproof their plum- 
age with oil squeezed from the uropy- 
gial gland, which is located at the base 
of the tail. 

Such preening helps feathers stay 
clean and strong until they are re- 
placed in the next molt. By bathing, 
birds keep their feathers aerodynami- 
cally capable of flight. And clean feath- 
ers insulate the body from heat as well 
as cold. 

Water also helps birds stay cool on 
hot summer days. At midday, birds 
sometimes enter shady pools just to 
cool off. A dip in a birdbath makes 
regulating body temperature more 


Observing the sometimes humorous 
antics of birds at a backyard water 
feature is particularly rewarding. 


Photo: Blue Jay by Lynn Bender 
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manageable on even the hottest day. 

Finally, I suspect that after a cool 
bath, a bird feels better and looks 
better to other birds (my intuition, not 
biological fact). A good soaking prob- 
ably relieves the itch and discomfort 
caused by mites and feather lice. And 
a smartly groomed male, whose ap- 
pearance helps attract females, may be 
taken more seriously than its less fas- 
tidious counterparts. 

That is a synopsis of why birds need 
water. Now, what is the best way to 
provide it? 


Birdbath Design 

There are probably as many differ- 
ent designs for birdbaths as there are 
for nest boxes and feeders. A good bath 
should be durable, safe from predators 
and easy to use and clean. 

Italso must be shallow. A saucer that 
slopes to provide a water depth of one- 
halfinch on the perimeter to two inches 
at the center is ideal. Remember, you 
are providing a splash pool, not a duck 
pond. A gently sloping, shallow dish 
permits different-sized birds to bathe 
wherever they feel most comfortable. 

The surface of the bath should be 
textured so birds can bathe and drink 
without slipping and sliding. Textured 
plastic, cement and unglazed ceramic 
surfaces satisfy this criterion. If you 
already own a slippery bath, you might 
try attaching some non-slip bathtub 
appliques to the floor of the birdbath. 

A good birdbath is expensive, so 
expect it to last for years. High-tech 
plastic saucers are tough to beat. Old- 
fashioned concrete baths are heavy, 
but may crack if dropped or if sub- 
jected to an unexpected freeze. Ce- 
ramic baths are beautiful, but they also 
break easily if dropped. Enameled 
metal pans may eventually rust. 

Aninexpensive home-made alterna- 
tive is simply an inverted plastic gar- 
bage-can lid lined with pebbles for 
footing. Or the ambitious do-it- 
yourselfer may wish to design and 
build a shallow concrete pool. 


Birdbath Location 
A birdbath can be placed just about 
anywhere. Baths in the middle of an 
open yard will only attract birds com- 
fortable in open areas—robins, Blue 
Jays, pigeons and House Sparrows, for 
example. 
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Build Your Own 
Birdbath 


To build your own birdbath, lay out 
a rope in the desired shape and dig a 
hole about nine inches deep. Line the 
hole with sand, and pack it down with 
your hand. Then lay down a sheet of 
reinforced wire screening that you 
press into the scape of your design. 

Next, pour three or four inches of 
pre-mixed concrete over the entire 
area and contour it to fit the hole with 
a border around the rim. After the 
concrete cures, fill your new birdbath 
with water, and just sit back and enjoy 
the birds it attracts. 





A bath in full sun warms up quickly. 
In some places the water can actually 
get too hot for birds to use. Algae 
blooms can turn such a bath into a 
green scummy mess. Keep the bath 
away from feeders. Seeds and hulls can 
quickly turn a clean fresh bath into a 
warm organic soup. 

It is best to place a bath in a shady, 
secluded part of the yard. Overhead 
cover keeps the water cooler and shields 
both the bath and nearby preening 
perches from the view of aerial preda- 
tors that may frequent the area. This is 
important in wooded areas because, 
just as Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s 
hawks learn their favorite prey fre- 
quent bird feeders, they also learn that 
potential victims gather at birdbaths. 

Placing a bath ina shaded, protected 
area also increases the likelihood of 
attracting birds that rarely visit feed- 
ers—warblers, tanagers, flycatchers 
and vireos. Make sure the bath can be 
seen from a window, deck or patio so 
you can enjoy the comings and goings. 

Another consideration is whether to 
put the bath on the ground or on a 
pedestal. Birds seem to prefer water at 
ground level. Perhaps it seems more 
natural. But a bath ona pedestal is safer 
from predators, especially cats. The 
best advice here is to assess the preda- 
tor potential in your yard and decide 
accordingly. 


Birdbath Maintenance 
A birdbath requires regular clean- 
ing. Algae, dirt from bathing birds, 
feces and wind-blown debris fouls 
standing water quickly, especially in 
warm weather. 
Avoid these problems by changing 


the water daily. Remember, fresh water 
is the key to attracting birds. When 
birds learn that fresh water is always 
available at a particular location, they 
visit daily. 

Astrong squirt from the garden hose 
cleans the dish with a minimal amount 
of water. Once a month orso, scrub the 
dish with detergent and rinse it before 
refilling. 


Making A Good Bath 
Better 

The only thing more attractive than 
fresh water to summer birds is noisy 
fresh water. Any device that moves 
water and creates a sound makes a 
bath more inviting. A variety of drip- 
persand small pump-driven fountains, 
available on the market, can do the 
job. 

Birds have keen hearing and are able 
to find audible sources of water in 
areas they might not visit otherwise. 
This is probably how they find seeps, 
springs and other natural drips in the 
woods. 

Sound will increase the likelihood 
that birds will find your bath, but do 
not over do it. A loud pump or a large 
powerful spray might keep some of the 
shier birds away. 

Here again, do-it-yourselfers might 
opt for a less expensive technique. 
Punch a small hole in a bucket and 
suspend the bucket above the bath. 
Experiment with hole size until you 
get 15 to 30 drops per second. Puta lid 
on the bucket to reduce evaporative 
water loss, and you have a cheap, 
effective dripper. 

Attracting summer birds is as simple 
as providing a dependable supply of 
clean, fresh water. And many of the 
birds that visit baths will be different 
from those that use your feeders. 

Be realistic; birds need a chance to 
accept new objects as a part of their 
world. It may take weeks before a bird 
visits a new bath. After birds do start 
using your bath, you will wonder why 
you never tried it before. And you will 
want to share the secret » 

Lh 








of water with all 
your friends. 






Dr. Scott Shalaway is a professional ornitholo- 
gist and a recognized authority on backyard 
birding. He lives in Cameron, West Virginia, and 
is a regular contributor to WildBird. 
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THE MAGNUM 


Sunflower Seed Feeder 


Handcrafted of Holds 2 gals. of black 
squirrel-proof materials. oiler sunflower seed. 


Roof slides up hanging rod Hang or 
for easy filling. pole mount. 


$29.95 ppd. (U.P.S.) 
Check or Money Order. 
(219) 696-9315 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


MAGNUM 
FEEDERS 


P.O. Box 173 ws 
Lowell, IN 46356 


CRirders’ 
Bu dy~ 
BIRDING VEST 
“INDISPENSABLE”? 


. .Said Rick Bonney in Living Bird 
Quarterly, Summer 1988 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 
1-800-955-1951 
BIRDERS’ BUDDY 


330 S. ASH LANE e DEPT. E 
FLAGSTAFF, AZ 86004 


Block Island Birding 
Oct. 4 - 6, 1991 


Catch fall migration on an island 
renowned for its birds. 120 to 140 sp. 
seen each year. Field trips, pro- 
grams. 12 miles off R.I. coast. 


Audubon Society 
of Rhode Island 


12 Sanderson Rd., Smithfield, Rl 02917 
(401) 231-6444 








Bluebird Box Kits 


° Easy to Assemble ma. Z| 
* Rough Pine - 
° All Hardware 
Included 
* Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
$8.95 ea., two for $17.00 || 
POSTAGE PAID q 
While they last. 


‘ Z PO.BOX 928, DEPT. WB 
(BIRD D COMPANY) GENEVA.NY. 14456 


The Performance Binoculars. 


10 x 40 B/GA T* 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
IDEAL FOR BIRDING AND NATURE 
OBSERVATION. 
¢ T* multi-layer lens coating 
e Unsurpassed light transmission 
¢ “B” optics 
¢ Pouch, rainguard included 
¢ Lifetime Warranty 
VA KY 


Other Zeiss 
Models Available S| 


FREE LIST & LITERATURE 


Birder's Emporium 


22xScope 
15-45xScope.$329 
CUSTOM 

7x26. 


8x36 All Products Include 
10x4 Official USA Warranty! 


BUSHNELL 


Outfits w/zoom eyepiece, case & tripod 
Spacemaster 60mm outfit $227 
Spacers 1 70mm outtit... 


” GIMERACORNER 
3522 Eastern Ave 800) 762-4282 


Davenport, IA 52807 














WENTLINGS 


Box 355W ¢ Hershey, PA 17033 
717/533-2468 





EXPERIENCED CONSULTANTS 





Kit Jeans Mounger 
The Glassworks 


Your choice of bird 
carved into stained 
glass: $23.50 
(shipping included) 
Custom-designed 
lamps, panels, and 
doors, also available. 


Send for a Free Brochure: 
Goosefoot Farm 
Route #1, Box 319 
New Johnsonville, TN 37134 
615-535-2026 








$400°.. 


Discount Coupons 


when you order your 


—NEW— 
Pocket Birding Guide! 


Source directory of top Fall and Spring 
Bird Migration Spots in the U.S. 


Includes complete list of 
Birding Tours with 
Special Discount Information. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
95* 
$522 ppd 
*Tllinois residents add sales tax. 


Send Check or Money Order with 
Your Name and Address to: 


Nature First 
P.O. Box 9062 
Downers Grove, IL 60515 


Allow 2-5 weeks for delivery 
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NiCr 
GARDEN OASIS? 


Only Bird Bath with ground socket 


Bay Si 
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DIC AAPL DIC IANAEDIC IANA DCL CIALIS 


PANO rMIF 


“" PRODUCTS 
CO., INC. 


The country’s most complete line 
of Wild Bird Suet Products 
and Suet Related Feeders 


7 Suet Varieties Available 


Our Suet Products use only the highest 
grade of rendered beef suet, grain, roasted 
peanuts, and California raisins. They are 
successfully tested coast to coast in 
summer and winter. 

















(pictioed with optional dripper) 





Your flower garden can be 

a Bird Oasis. 
2 It’s easy with this bright green, enamel 
steel bath with lift out bowl & sturdy, 


space saving ground socket. 
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IM ABORATOM ATOR MADEN! 


ape : 


Stands 26” high with 17” diameter 
+ bowl. 


ORDER NOW from 
AUDUBON WORKSHOP $ 
Call Toll Free 1-800-325-9464 ¢ 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


were 
LP 
PEDIC SAMPLE DIC SIPS, 


iv 


available at 
your local 
dealer or 
distributor 





Dealer Inquire’s Welcome At: 
IRON DESIGN 
26309 - 146th St. 
Zimmerman, MN 55398 
(612) 856-4700 
(RIAN CMIRTIEMINI CR DIC I 


C& S Products Co., Inc. 
Box 848 


(CrieDOreX 


NY 


Fort Dodge, lowa 50501 


IRSA DIC MIN DIOS 
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LINK 


Binocular and Camera Strap T™ 


¢ No weight on neck 
¢ No scratched equipment 
© Cut down on swaying 


¢ Adjustable 
$8.00 postpaid (iL Res. add 45¢) fy 
Send check or M.O. to: uf 
The Birder’s Connection 
2521 College Rd. Dept. wB 
Downers Grove, IL 60515 
(708) 852-9615 Dealer Inq. Invited 
Send for free brochure 
‘ Money-Back Guarantee 


— 





Old nests should be cleaned out of 
nest boxes after each nesting 
attempt. Bluebirds, wrens and 
other birds prefer to build a new 
nest each time they lay eggs. 
Because nest boxes need to be 
cleaned and maintained, they 
should be built with doors. 








































Flexible Plastic 
Birdhouses 


| Easily Attach to 
‘ Tree! 


Willie Tree Spirit Only $10.50 ea. 
vw ostpai SAVINGS 
i. a On wild bird supplies 


Outside USA add $2.00 
‘eA send for our free 


(SD Customers add 4% 
Send for our DISCOUNT CATALOG 









sales tax) 














Catalog : : 
H of Unusual Wild Attractions 
é Birding Supplies Dept. WB 
& Gifts 2900 Cabin Creek Drive 
KEMPF’S Burtonsville, MD. 
P.O. Box 504 20866 
Woonsocket, SD (301) 384-4308 


57385 


Birder's Emporium 
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We're 3600 feet 
closer to Heaven 
than the sea 
and 150 species 
of birds have been 
counted here. 


Our green valley at 3600 ft. is a 
scenic wonderland of mountains, 
lakes, and forests. At your doorstep 
are gol, tennis, sailing, fishing, 

& hiking trails. Wildflower gardens. 


Children's programs. Gracious 
hospitality. American plan. 

Also available: private vacation 
hornes with daily maid service. 


Reservations, information 

4,01 color brochure: call or 
£<. 23. write Miss Agnes Crisp, 
Reservations Manager. 


High Hampton Inn 
Country Club 


Ae 


122 Hampton Rd © Cashiers, NC 28717 
800-334-2551 Ext. 122 © 704-743-2411 











View nature's distinct beauty up close witha 


NIKON 8x30 E SERIES 
BIN-O-G-UEAR 


*Full size performance 
with compact size 

®8.3° field of view 

* Nikon quality optics 

« 30-year warranty 





7 Now on Sale! 
Nikon 8x30 E $299.95 


Swmce |9I4 

National Camera Exchange 
9300 Olson Memorial Highway, Golden Valley, MN 55427. We take 
trade-ins, and offer a 30-day satistaction guarantee. Prices subject to 
change. For local orders call (612) 546-6831. Out-of-state call toll-free. 





Call for Free Binocular Buying Guide 


1-800-624-8107 

















Birder's Emporium 





anchorbooks and 
notebooks.Hangs 
flat when not 

in use. 


ALSO AVAILABLE! 


12'X15" waterproof 

"NEOPRENE" fabric carrying case 
with adjustable shoulder or waist 
belt, two large 12"X14" pockets, 

one 12°X8" and one 12°K4" 
outside pockets, and two outer 

straps for attaching towels, 

umbrellas, etc.Colors: Black 


weight Clipboard $16.95 
Carrying Case $24.95 
Get all three for: $37.95 
Shipping/Handling $3.50 
To Order Call: 
(304) 233-1808 


Sl 
BREAD Om VET 
ECURED FRUIT 


: LITTLE 
@ CROOKED ey te 


* BIRDHOUSE FOR WRENS 
AND SMALL BIRDS 

* REMOVABLE BOTTOM 

FOR ANNUAL CLEANOUT 


+ HAND DECORATED coe a 
Choice of colors: 


* FOREST GREEN 
* COUNTRY BLUE 
+ BARN RED 

«= REAL RED 

* YELLOW 

* BROWN 

* NATURAL 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ele TO 
( NY RESIDENTS ADD 


RPM Baluster Co. 


wm, 6521 Fremont Rd. ©o ABE 
WSeEast Syracuse. N.Y. 13057 





























_ THE BIRDHOUSE FACTORY | 
P.O. Box 2532, Westwood, MA 02090 | 
617-769-8549 


SIALIS — THE compuTERIzeD 
RECORDKEEPER for TRAVELLERS 
& BACKYARD BIRDWATCHERS! 










— — VERY SIMPLE AND EASY TO USE — — FIVE STAR MODEL 
Whole WORLD (comm/sci) CHECKLIST 
used as a REGIONAL checklist for field- * * KOK * 





notes, yearlists, Lifelists, etc. INPUT: 
Notes for each list & list entry SIMUL- 
TANEOUS UPDATE OF RELATED 
LISTS. OUTPUT: Comm/sci names tax- 
onomically any combination of family/ 
time/region(s) of observation, list index, 
statistics & more! CUSTOM PROGRAM 
MODIFICATION AVAILABLE. For FREE 
LITERATURE/DEMO DISK, write: 
Alfred Milch 
461 Palmer Avenue, Teaneck, NJ 07666 


95 Suitable For | 
$ 2 7 15 Species 
Incl. Shipping & Handling 
ONE STEP INSTALLATION 
| 
TRAP DOOR FLOOR 
FOR EASY CLEANING 
SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED w/BEAUTIFUL TRIMWORK 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET | 
All Houses Shipped in Popped Corn 
Most orders shipped within 48 hrs. | 
SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 











TELESCOPES & BINOCULARS 








SAVE UP T0 40% 


Visit the world’s 
largest, most 
complete telescope 
and binocular centers. 


SHERMAN OAKS, CA 
14324 Ventura Blvd 








Do not use honey or artificial 
sweetener as a sugar substitute 


SIMI VALLEY, CA 
270 Easy St. 


(805) 522-6646 (818) 789-5805 
TORRANCE, CA COSTA MESA, CA ry 4 + 3 

3192 Pac. Coast Hwy 3033 S. Bristol when making hummingbird sugar 
(213) 326-3251 (714) 957-6900 


water. Honey ferments easily and 
can cause a fungus that can be 
fatal to hummingbirds. Artificial 


RIVERSIDE. CA 
10076 Magnolia Ave. 
(714) 359-5591 


SAN DIEGO, CA 
4766 Clairemont Mesa Bivd 
(619) 277-6686 
SURPLUS STORE - SIMI VALLEY. CA 
679 Easy Street 
(805) 522-6646 


LAS VEGAS, NV 
2216 Paradise Rd 
(702) 733-9288 































Wie rcal_ == SCOPE CITY MAIL ORDER DEPT. sweeteners lack the calories and 
for tree catalog: P.O. Box 440, Dept. F. Simi Valley. CA 93065 ie : : 
805-522-670} : nutrition that hummingbirds need. 
XODE 
yay The Original . 
cit Gull Island £ Lighthouse IDENTIFY BIRDS 
Bird Feeder THE EASY WAY! 


Capturing the beauty of a seacoast 
lighthouse, each feeder is hand 
crafted from solid copper. 25" tall, it 
can be pole mounted or attached to 
any flat surface. Transparent upper 
tower dispenses thistle mix; lower 
tower dispenses cardinal mix. This 
beautifully detailed and functional 
bird feeder will last a lifetime. 
Request free brochure or order now 
direct from the workshop. Check/ 
Visa/Master $124.50 + $5.00 shipping. 
z Orders processed 24 hours. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
GULL ISLAND CRAFTSMEN 
15 CLAY CLIFF DRIVE 
TONKA BAY, MN 55331 
612-474-2849 


AUDUBON SOCIETY’S 
VIDEOGUIDE TO BIRDS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 





VHS 


«SUMMER SPECIAL... 








SONGBIRDS II 
WARBLERS, GROSBEAKS 
FINCHES, ORIOLES, ETC 


109 SPECIES 








“A ‘HUMMER’S' 
FIRST FLIGHT” 


AN ASTONISHING HALF-HOUR 
VIDEO DOCUMENTARY FIRST TIME 
EVER RECORDED OF A MOTHER 
HUMMINGBIRD; BUILDING HER 
NEST, LAYING AND HATCHING HER EGGS, AND HER 
FLEDGLINGS “FIRST FLIGHT”. 

ONE HALF-HOUR OF NATURE AT ITS BEST WITH MUSIC 
AND VOCAL DESCRIPTION, 













$28.00 


WATCHING A VIDEO IS 
LIKE BEING THERE! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE-TO ORDER SEND CHECK TO: 
LIMITED EDITIONS 


RESERVE YOUR NON-PAID PRE-ORDER NOW. $39.50 PLUS $5.00 . 
SHIPPING AND HANDLING. SEND RESERVATIONS TO: 


1615 E. AUTUMN DRIVE, WEST COVINA, CA 91791 





GREAT LAKES. 


TRADING POST 
8870 W. BAYSHORE DRIVE 
TRAVERSE CITY, MI 49684 















Proll Yankees Ime. 


The World's Best Bird Feeders. 


+2995 


Post Paid 


Squirrel Proof 
Finch Feeder 


Guaranteed for 3 Years 


Send Check or 
Money Order to: 


Wild Bird House 
7342 W. 80th St. 
Overland Park, KS 66204 





























@ Dealer Inquiries Invited © 


Call (913) 341-0700 


for details and prices on all 
Droll Yankees Products. 


Wild Bird House 
is a National Distributor 
for all 
Droll Yankees Products. 
























ARE YOU 
FISHING FOR EXCITING 
BIRDING LOCATIONS? 


Everglades Photo Safari, a photographic 


adventure of the coastal backcountry rivers 


and inlets, abundant wildlife, birds, and marine life. 
(305)255-3111 Send SASE for tree brochure 


8390 S.W, 132 St. Miami, FL 33156 
Capt. Vic Ramos, USCG, Professional Photographer. 



















BINOCULARS REPAIRED 
ALL MAKES AND MODELS: 


Herb Koehler - Owner 


Binocular Technician-44 yrs. 


5514 Lawrence Ave. TELE-OPTICS 
Phone: 312-283-7757 Chicago, Ill. 60630 





The recipe for hummingbird sugar 
water is: one part sugar mixed with 
four parts water. Boil this mixture 
for one or two minutes and let it 
cool before filling your feeder. 


Exquisitely detailed full colour greeting cards by 


British botanical artist. Blank inside with 


envelopes. Choose birds or birds/floral/animals. 


$45.00 for 24 cards or $22.50 for 12. Refund if 
not delighted. 


Past Times 
Dept. WB. 908 Niagara Falls Bivd. 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 14120-2060 





BEST NEST 
BUILDER 


The perfect compliment 
to backyard birdfeeding! 
Hang near your feeder & 
enjoy the goldfinches’ 
antics as they collect 
bedding for their nests. 
$5.95 for one ......... $10.95 for two 
10 lb. Niger Thistle......... $14.95 
Prices INCLUDE Delivery 
Check or Money Order: 
HAVEGARD FARM, INC. 

225 Navarino St., Algoma, WI 54201 

(414) 487-5620 : Havegard Farm, Inc. 1986 





















Birder’s Emporium 







A QU AR 


HISH 


Your Guide to 
Successful Fishkeeping 


FISH. 


YOUR Gume TO LUSTER rete 
















KEEPING SALTWATER 
ANGELFISH 






The size of the entrance for a nest 
box should vary according to which 
bird you hope to attract. Eastern 
Bluebirds prefer an entrance hole 
of 1'/2 inches in diameter; Western 
and Mountain bluebirds, 1°/i6 
inches; kestrels and screeh-owls, 3 
inches; and wood ducks, 4 inches. 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 


Specializing in environmental & natural resource 
vacancies nationwide. Two issues per month list 
opportunities from private, local, state, and federal 
employers. A 6 issue trial subscription is only $19.50. 
Subscribe today! Send check/money order to: 

The Job Seeker 
Dept WB, Rt 2 Box 16, Warrens, WI 54666 


FUN Us pore: 


Birders 


Love Finches 
but hate the mess of 
conventional birdseed? 


Replace it with FINCH Choice 
and take the bite out of your birdfood 
budget. New FINCH Choice is 
preferred by finches 2:1. Guaranteed 
less mess than niger or your money 


$14.95 ppd. 
$33.95 ppd. 
$55.95 ppd. 


To order call 1-218-643-4545 
Visa/Mastercard. Free Sample. 


Northern Green 
P.O. Box 394 
Breckenridge, MN 56520 













TREATING 
AQUARIUM DISEASES 


SPECIAL 
Cat: THE 


















AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE has the 
answers to your questions about 
equipment, water quality, nutrition, 
health, and more! 


Noted experts discuss everything you 
need to know: e« Learn how to use 
aquarium equipment and accessories 
effectively « Increase your understand- 
ing of the biology of fish and inverte- 
brates ¢ Find out about different 
species ¢ Get tips on buying, breeding 
and caring for popular and exotic fish 
e Enjoy page after page of beautiful 
photographs e And much more! 


Easy to read and packed with informa- 
tion, AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE 
informs and entertains! You'll want to 
read—and save—every issue. And you 
can receive your Own copy every 
month if you subscribe now! 


Take advantage of these low Charter 
Subscription Rates: 


42 Monthly Issues Only $23.97 
Save $6.03 off the newsstand price. 


24 Monthly Issues Only $38.00 
Save $22.00 off the newsstand price. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. You must be com- 
pletely satisfied with AQUARIUM FISH MAGA- 
ZINE or money for the balance of your subscrip- 
tion will be promptly refunded. 




























































AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE pon eae Dept. 
PO. Box 53354, Boulder, CO 80322-3 

YES, please send me AQUARIUM FISH thine 

1 12 Monthly Issues Only $23.97 

24 Monthly Issues Only $38.00 


(Canadian add $8 per year postage: other 
countries add $12. Int'l. money order, please.) 


Enter my order as LJ New 0) Renewal 
Send gift only. 

My Name _ ene 
Address 
City/State <= Zip 
Send gift to: 0D New 0 | Renewal 
Name 
Address 
City/State __ 
CO Payment enclosed 


Bill me (US. and Canada only) 
Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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WB Classified 





AVIAN ART 


SONGBIRD PRINTS by Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited-edition 
print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (originals 
$250, orders only). Send for flyer. WILDLIFE 
CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, P.O. 
Box 1094, College Park, MD 20740. 12TF 








EIGHT EXQUISITE handcrafted wildlife 
notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE for free 
wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under $10. 
STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd., Mt. 
Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 





STAINED-GLASS BIRDS. Brighten your 
windows with sun catchers of your favorite 
birds. Original designs handcrafted by the 
artist. Write for information. JAMESON STU- 
DIO, 5688 S. Lorene Ave., Milwaukee, WI 
53221; (414) 281-7469. 9/891 





FREE WILD BIRD note cards. Also realisti- 
cally drawn rabbits, bears, dogs, etc. For 
catalog and sample, send stamp to FEATH- 
ERS & FUR, P.O. Box 15535-W, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48104. 891 





HAND-PAINTED WILD BIRD ornaments 
and magnets from sculptures by Jaclin 
Dunne. $8.95 each or two for $16 (includes 
shipping). Send SASE for brochure to: 
EVERGREEN CLASSICS, 3946 Park Lane, 
Traverse City, MI 49684. 8/192 





WANTED: HUMMINGBIRD AND BUTTER- 
FLY prints and books. Highest prices paid. 
Send description or call ED ROBINSON, 
2368 Albot Rd., Reston, VA 22091; (703) 
476-0205. 5/1091 





ORIGINAL WHIRLIGIGS for your lawn or 
patio. Handcrafted wood. Cardinal, $21; 
penguin, $23; bluebird or Blue Jay, $25. 
Patio stand, $2. Add $3.95 for shipping. 
Other whirligigs available. For brochure 
send SASE to THAYER’S LA, 2046 Deep 
Cut, Woodstock, IL 60098. 7/991 





CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS of birds. Also 
all AKC dogs, cats, horses, wildlife, sea life, 
flowers, supplies and more. All at discounted 
prices! Send large SASE with 75¢ postage 
to CRAZY ‘BOUT STITCHING, P.O. Box 21, 
Dept. WB, Bridal Veil, OR 97010. 891 

BIRDHOUSES 
CEDAR WORKS. Quality Western red cedar 
nature products. Dining-out squirrel feeder, 
$14.95; butterfly house, $42.50; bat house, 
$34.95; bluebird house, $17.95; kestrel/owl 
house, $34.95; martin house, $79.95; Forev- 
er Full bird feeder, $49.95. MC/VISA plus 
next day UPS shipping. For free catalog 
send SASE to CEDAR WORKS, P.O. Box 
266, Moorhead, IA 51558. 8TF 











FULL-SIZED BIRDHOUSE PLANS: House 
Wren, flicker, chickadee, titmouse, bluebird, 
Tree Swallow, Downy Woodpecker, 


nuthatch, kestrel, saw-whet owl and screech 
owl. $4.50 each. One rust-resistant hard- 
ware kit included per plan ($1.85 for each 
additional hardware kit). Five or more plans, 
$4 each. KOO-KOO NEST, 265 Arlington, 
Dept. 0204, Rochester Hills, MI 48307. 4/891 





BLUEBIRD NESTING BOX. Made to DNR 
specifications from natural, durable red- 
wood. $17.50 plus $3.50 shipping. Instruc- 
tions. Contact WABAUNAQUAT PROD- 
UCTS, P.O. Box 316, Halstad, MN 56548. 
6/891 


line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & Lomb, 
Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and Fuginon. Expe- 
rienced consultant. Immediate shipping. 
50th year. WENTLING’S, P.O. Box 355B, 
Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 533-2468. 5TF 





ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 
Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 





DECORATIVE, UNUSUAL, BEAUTIFUL 
glazed stoneware birdhouses. Very unique 
designs. Send SASE for photo and ordering 
information to: LAWRENCE BIBEAU, 217 N. 
Lake Ave., Worcester, MA 01605. 891 





DURABLE, RUSTIC PORTUGESE CORK 
birdhouses. Indicate species desired (cus- 
tomized). $24.95 ppd. in continental U.S. 
Send check or MO to CHESAPEAKE, 905 
Huntsman Rd., Towson, MD 21204. 891 


BIRDING EQUIPMENT 


FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Complete 








OPTICS HEADQUARTERS FOR BIRDERS 
since 1960. Selection advice, 24-hour ship- 
ping, deep discounts on binoculars, scopes, 
tripods and more. USA warranties. Catalog 
and prices on request. BIRDING, P.O. Box 
4405 WB, Halfmoon, NY 12065; (518) 664- 
2011. rH il 





BINOCULARS AND SPOTTING TELE- 
SCOPES by ausJENA. Brilliantly designed, 
ultrahigh-resolution optics. Unparalleled 
German optical craftsmanship. Free 
brochure and discount price list. HAZLEOP- 
TICS, 757 McNair St., Hazleton, PA 18201; 
phone/FAX (717) 455-4605. 5/1091 
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WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 


1 2 3 a 5 


14 (ovper ome gm? 


Heading: 


Yes, | want to be known! Please publish my ad 


| understand that classified ads must be paid in advance, so enclosed is $ for 
words at 50¢ per word, times the number of insertions ($10 minimum per insertion). 
P.O. Box, phone number and state/zip equal one word each. 


Ads must be received by the 20th day of the month, 4 months prior to the cover date, i.e., 
January 20 for the May issue. Check, money order, MC/VISA accepted. 


SAMPLE AD 


WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about birds, equipment, books and tours. BIRD 

6 7 8 9 10 11 

WAYS. P.O. Box 999, Rt. 3. W. 5th Ave.. Anytown. CA 10000; (123) 456-7890, 
12 13 18 19 20 


The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 


891 
(714) 855-8822, ext. 212 
Fax (714) 855-3045 


times. 





Ad Copy: 














Name 


Please fill out the following for our records only. Ads cannot be published without this information. 





Address 





City/State/Zip 





Telephone 





MC/VISA # 


Exp. Date___ | 
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USED BINOCULARS: some military, B & L, 
Nikon, German. All in excellent mechanical 
and optical condition for about one-half 
retail. Contact STEVE NELSON at (614) 
882-7006, evenings. 7/891 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, 6204 N. Vermont, Dept. WB, Okla- 
homa City, OK 73112. 12TF 











QUICK INDEX to Peterson's A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East, Peterson's A Field Guide 
To The Birds-West (1990 Edition); National 
Geographic Society Field Guide To The 
Birds Of North America; Golden Guide To 
Field Identification Birds Of North America. 
Peel-and-stick label. Bird identification 
becomes easier with quick reference 
attached to book cover. $2 each ppd. Illinois 
residents add 14¢ tax per index. BIRDER’S 
CONNECTION, 2521 College Rd., Downers 
Grove, IL 60516. 8/792 





BINOCULARS FOR BIRDERS. $12.95 plus 
$1.95 s/h, or send SASE for free informa- 
tion. Contact AVIAN PRESS, P.O. Box 
56068, Madison, WI 53705-9368. 11/1091 





WANTED: HUMMINGBIRD AND BUTTER- 
FLY books and prints. Highest prices paid. 
Send description or call ED ROBINSON, 
2368 Albot Rd., Reston, VA 22091; (703) 
476-0205. 5/1091 
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FREE CATALOG OF BOOKS for birders. 
Hard-to-find classics by Audubon, Phillips, 
others. Bent Life History series, Borror bird- 
song cassettes, bird identification posters, 
much more. Write DOVER PUBLICATIONS, 
31 E. 2nd St., Dept. A286, Mineola, NY 
11501. 6/1291 





LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. has 
moved! Join us as we explore our new home 
in Oregon (mossy cedars, waist-high ferns, 
Bald Eagles, bright orange hummingbirds 
and foot-long slugs)! Share your experi- 
ences with other nature lovers from across 
the country in our monthly newsletter. Send 
$2 for 3-month trial; $12.50 for full year. 
LETTER, 89370 View Dr., Florence, OR 
97439. 7/891 





THE GARDENER'S CATALOG OF CATA- 
LOGS: a source book for gardeners and 
nature lovers. Over 600 listings, from African 
violets, garden furniture, a special section on 
birding, bird supplies and products, all the 
way to wildflowers and much much more! $9 
ppd. Contact LYONS DATA SERVICE, 3861 
Mission Ave., Ste. B5-288, Dept. WB, 
Oceanside, CA 92054. 7/991 





NEWSLETTER: THE CAROLINA BLUE- 
BIRD for all nature lovers, featuring: Bird of 
the month, poems, gardening tips, planting 
guidelines, viewers’ sightings and contests. 
For one year subscription send $6 to: C.K. 
WISENOR, 204 Maple St., Fort Mill, SC 
29715. 891 








FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. 
Finest-quality feeders ever designed. Engi- 
neered to last a lifetime. You will never have 
to worry about squirrels destroying your 
feeder again. The last feeder your birds will 
ever need. Write for catalog. WILDLIFE 
PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, Wisconsin 
Rapids, WI 54494. 10TF 


72 BIRDHOUSES, FEEDERS and other 
things to make for fun or profit. Patterns cat- 
alog, $2. RSG, P.O. Box 234, Washington 
Mills, NY 13479. 7/1291 











QUALITY WILD-BIRD SEED by mail. For a 
complete description and price list of many 
quality seeds at bargain prices, call or write 
NORTHERN GREEN, P.O. Box 394, Breck- 
enridge, MN 56520; (218) 643-4545; FAX: 
(218) 643-8537. 5/1091 





ATTRACTIVE WOOD-AND-BRASS, hang- 
ing wild-bird feeders. Built to last! Delivered 
with wild-bird seed. Each one built with care. 
Perfect gift for bird and nature lovers. Allow 
three weeks for delivery. Made in USA! 
Send $20 check or MO to J. A. GRIGG 
ENTERPRISES, 301 Old County Rd., San 
Carlos, CA 94070. 6/891 





BIRD FEEDER WITH POLE. Plastic pipe 
and two-liter bottles. Easy to make. Plans, 
$2. Contact 3867 W. Market St., Ste. 144, 
Akron, OH 44333. 6/1191 





BUILD YOUR OWN sauirrel-proof bird feed- 
er! Attractive, sturdy design. Full-size plans 
and instructions. $15 plus $2.50 s/h per set. 
Send check or MO to STELLCO, P.O. Box 
11183, Lynchburg, VA 24506-1183. 6/991 





RAPTOR LOVERS! The most unusual feed- 
er you'll ever own. Redwood mouse house 
increases habitat for raptor’s favorite food. 
Instructions. $14.50 plus $3.50 shipping. 
Contact WABAUNAQUAT PRODUCTS, 
P.O. Box 316, Halstad, MN 56548. = 6/891 





OLD BOB'S FAMOUS SUET recipes. Attract 
the best songbirds to your yard for pennies a 
day. Send $3 and SASE to OLD BOB, 9400 
Rockville Rd., Indianapolis, IN 46234. 7/991 





RUSTIC FEEDERS AND BIRDHOUSES 
handmade from cedar. Money-back guaran- 
tee! For available styles write to: LAWSON 
VENTURES, 1416 S. Rangeline Rd. #220- 
WBF, Carmel, IN 46032. 891 





JOIN PROJECT FEEDERWATCH! Tell us 
what birds come to your feeder from Novem- 
ber to March. We will send you instructions, 
data forms and two newsletters per year. 
Send $12 to PROJECT FEEDERWATCH, 
Cornell Lab. of Ornithology, 159 Sapsucker 
Woods Ra., Ithaca, NY 14850. 8/1191 





BIRD FEEDERS, SUET FEEDERS, yard 
ornaments, more. Pine and redwood. Hand- 
crafted in New Hampshire. THE WILDLIFE 
WORKSHOP INC. For catalog call (800) 
765-1098. Dealers welcome. 8/1091 





GIFTS 
OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” bumper 
sticker, $1. Merchandise/book catalog, $1 














(refundable). OWL’S NEST, P.O.Box 
5491WB, Fresno, CA 93755. 10TF 


HAND-PAINTED EXOTIC BIRD designs. T- 
shirts and sweatshirts. Brochure, $1 (refund- 
able with first order). WELSH TRADING 
COMPANY, Dept. W, P.O. Box 221433, 
Charlotte, NC 28222. 8/1091 








DOUBLE OFFER! Free with request for col- 
orful brochure, two gift certificates ($12 
total). Your favorite birds on top-quality 
sweatshirts and scarves. USA made, 100% 
guaranteed. Write to: HAPPY CRICKET, 
P.O. Box 670, Asheboro, NC 27204. 6/192 





GUIDED TOURS 


COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain for- 
est trails. Delicious meals, elegant accom- 
modations in beautiful hacienda, ground 
transportation, horseback riding and tours all 
included from $390/person/week. RANCHO 
NATURALISTA, Apdo. 364-1002, San Jose, 
Costa Rica; (506) 39-7138. 11TF 











COSTA RICA’S NATIONAL PARKS and 
wildlife refuges. Guided birding and nature 
tours. For information contact MICHAEL 
SNOW, Apartado 73, 7200 Siquirres, Costa 
Rica. 1TF 
YELLOWSTONE CENTENNIAL BIRDING 
TOURS. Six escorted days in the Montana 
high country. Free brochure. Write P.O. Box 
741, Dillon, MT 59725. 6/1091 


ECUADOR: ANDES & AMAZON, November 
12 - December 19. Led by Ecuador’s top 
birder, Paul Greenfield. $2,795 from Miami. 
Optional Galapagos Islands extension. 
Sponsored by the American Birding Associ- 
ation. Contact ABA TRIPS, P.O. Box 915, 
Dept. WB-8, Ithaca, NY 14851; (800) 633- 
0299. 891 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
ornithology-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message. Call (707) 449-8600. (LM9) 7/891 











ADOPT A TREE! Help prevent the green- 
house effect by setting aside a pine tree 
tagged in your name. For the next 35 years, 
a Christmas tree, now seven or more years 
old, will be left to mature for permanent 
wildlife habitat. For $35 donation receive 
photo, map and certificate. Visitors wel- 
come. For more information write WINTER- 
SET TREES, 806 Russell St., Ludington, MI 
49431; (616) 843-4655. 6/891 





A SINGLES NETWORK has been started 
for people interested in science or nature. 
North America-wide. For information write 
SCIENCE CONNECTION INC., P.O. Box 
188, Youngstown, NY 14174, or P.O. Box 
389, Port Dover, Ontario, Canada NOA 1NO. 

7/991 
BIRD AND NATURE LOVERS: Quarterly 
poetry contest; 50 cash prizes and awards. 
Summer deadline: August 31. One dollar 
entry fee per poem, limit three. Contact C.K. 
WISENOR, 204 Maple St., Fort Mill, SC 
29715. 891 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon Pre- 
serve. 14 species of hummingbirds and over 
200 other species of birds visit during the 
year. One-bedroom cottage also available. 
For information contact 31 Ramsey Canyon 
Rd., Dept.WB, Hereford, AZ 85615; (602) 
378-3010. 10TF 








BIRD COSTA RICA'S HIGH Talamanca 
(7500 ft.) with all the comforts of a private 
home. Personalized vacations include lodg- 
ing, delicious meals, expert guiding on well- 
maintained and beautiful trails. Weekly 
rates: $650/couple. STEVE FRIEDMAN, 
APDO 10303, 1000 San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Phone (506) 25-07-71; FAX (506) 23-38-73. 

12TF 





BOSQUE DEL APACHE WILDLIFE Refuge 
on the Rio Grande River Flyway. Year-round 
habitats of 295 high plains, mountain and 
riparian bird species. EATON HOUSE BED 
& BREAKFAST. For reservations and infor- 
mation call (505) 835-1067, or write P.O. 
Box 536, Socorro, NM 87801. Ask about our 
early-birder special. Sie 





SOUTHWESTERN NEW MEXICO: Gila 
river area. 309 bird species visit yearly from 
desert to mesas to mountains. Four Western 
hummingbird species, warblers, Black 
Hawk, spotted owl. Breakfast, sack lunch, 
dinner. BEAR MOUNTAIN GUEST RANCH, 
P.O. Box 1163WB, Silver City, NM 88062; 


(505) 538-2538. Ask about guided bird 
tours, bird-identification classes and bird 
species list. 8TF 





DEER RUN BED & BREAKFAST on the 
ocean, in the heart of the National Key Deer 
Refuge and a state aquatic preserve. A 
year-round birding paradise. Contact P.O. 
Box 431, Big Pine Key, FL 33043; (305) 
872-2015. 1/1291 





FLORIDA KEYS. Ideal central location. All- 
waterfront. Friendly, private atmosphere. 
Send or call for special birder information 
and rate package. LIME TREE BAY 
RESORT, P.O. Box 839, Long Key, FL 
33001; (305) 664-4740. 7/991 


VIDEOS 


WILDLIFE VIDEOS. Available in VHS or 
8mm: bird banding, Chimney Swifts, wildlife 
rehabilitation, $15.95 to $25. For brochure 
send SASE to PAGE PRODUCTIONS, 8504 
Romney Rd., Austin, TX 78748. 8TF 











GALAPAGOS ADVENTURE! Video odyssey 
exploring these remote volcanic islands 
(where Darwin's theory of evolution originat- 
ed). See exotic wildlife, including Blue-foot- 
ed and Red-footed boobies and Flightless 
Cormorants. Send $19.95 plus $2.95 ship- 
ping to: GREAT COMPANY, INC., 7116 
S.W. 47th St., Miami, FL 33155. (Florida 
residents add 6% sales tax). 8/1091 








Quiz Answers 


1. (B) The Townsend’s Solitaire is found 
in mountain areas where juniper ber- 
ries, one ofits chief food sources, grow. 


2. (C) Wood Thrush. None of the 
other choices are as boldly marked, 
with most showing less extensive spot- 
ting below and buff coloration of the 
underparts. 


3. (D) All of the above. Many birds do 
not require specific habitats during 
migration and may be found in a vari- 
ety of areas. 


4. (A) Veery. The Wood Thrush is also 
a frequent cowbird host, the remain- 
ing thrushesare rarely affected by cow- 


birds. 


5. (A) The Eastern Bluebird, along 
with the Mountain and Western blue- 
birds, often defends its cavity nest site 
against other birds. 


6.(D) None ofthe above. Most thrushes 
build cup-shaped nests at low levels 
near the ground. However, all three 
bluebird species nest in cavities. 


7. (C) Hermit Thrush. The Wood 
Thrush winters in portions of Mexico 
and Central America while the 
Swainson’s Thrush winters from 
Mexico through Central America and 
into parts of South America. 


8. (A) Contrasting color of upper-body 
plumage. Hermit Thrushes have a 
brown or gray-brown back, which con- 
trasts with their rusty rump and tail. 
Swainson’s Thrushes are colored uni- 
formly brown above. Both species show 
heavy spotting below and have eye 
rings. 


9. (A) White coloration around the 
eye. The American Robin may appear 
similar to these two Mexican species in 
some ways, but the white coloration 
around the eye is unique to the Ameri- 
can Robin in all plumages. 


10. (B) The Mountain Bluebird often 
uses this foraging behavior. The 
Townsend's Solitaire eats berries and 
also catches insects on the wing like a 
flycatcher, while the Varied Thrush 
most often feeds on the ground. 
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Flying Free 


Photograph by Grover Larkins, Jr. 


Like a kite 
Cut from a string, 
Lightly the soul of my youth 
Has taken flight. 


From Song of My Youth 
by Ishikawa Takuboku 
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From a distance, they’re gossamer apparitions 
rising from the marsh. 

Through Nikon binoculars, they’re unmistakably 
white ibises (Eudocimus albus). Adult, at that. Their 
distinguishing characteristics vividly clear: The full 
white body. Small black tips on the wings. The out- 
stretched neck with long, slender, down-turned bill. 

And reddish hue in face, bill, legs and feet. 

Nikon’s legendary multi-coated optics make 
identifying such unidentified flying objects as easy as 
it is soul-stirring. Because you'll see the most subtle 
field marks clearer, brighter and in more detail than 
ever. Even in early morning or twilight. 
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